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ITAL DECISIONS ON DEFENSE 5 A 
There is a lag in armament production. That lag 
may push the President toward new and sig- 
nificant industrial policies. Here is the whole 
story ... the story of delayed White House de- 
cisions . . . the story of plant expansion, priori- 
ties, Government-operated factories . . . the story 
of problems facing key defense industries. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT—NO. 1 ADVISER....P. 9 


For the last eight years headlines have dizzily 
pursued Mrs. Roosevelt, the traveler; Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the lecturer. But now comes the per- 
sonality behind the headlines . . . Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the President’s No. 1 adviser on sociolog- 
ical problems. War and defense take most of the 
President’s time. It is the First Lady who keeps 
the social reform torch burning these days. How 
does she do it? This article explains in detail. 


3S OF A WAR LEADER 


In Washington the flag flies at half mast at the 
British embassy. The death of Lord Lothian, 
British ambassador, has thrown into bold relief 
the mutual problems faced by two nations. Read 
why the job of representing Britain in this coun- 
try is second only to that of the Prime Minister. 


EFFECT OF ANTITRUST DRIVE P.12 
Big business and little business really are feeling 
the trust buster’s “big stick.” More and more of 
American business is being haled into court. 
What’s back of Uncle Sam’s “crusading zeal” in 
enforcing a 50-year-old statute .. . the Sherman 
Act? What specifically are the industries being 
singled out for attack? 


INDUSTRY’S “PLATFORM” P. 14 
In New York city last week one of our editors 
watched 1,000 delegates represent 8,000 employ- 
ers (who in turn employ 2,000,000 workmen) in 
drafting a seven-point program to make this na- 
tion secure, preserve the democratic tradition of 
free enterprise. Here through the medium of ac- 
curate reporting is what the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers had to say about prices, 
taxes, labor and business controls. 


LORD LOTHIAN’S LAST APPEAL 


Daily the British life-line becomes more taut. 
Daily this becomes of deep concern to the safety 
of American people. That in effect was the es- 
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sence of Lord Lothian’s last words, spoken for 
him in Baltimore by a diplomatic associate as 
he himself died in Washington. Because the ad- 
dress is plain-spoken, because it is one of the 
frankest speeches ever written by a diplomat, 
because it is timelier than today’s headlines, 
The United States News reprints it in full. 
SKY TIES FOR THE AMERICAS .P. 20 
Want to know why our military chiefs keep their 
commercial airline maps of South America up 
to date? Want to know why Latin-American re- 
publics are being prodded into Americanizing 
control of those lines? Want to know just which 
of the strategic sky routes are dominated by 
German dummy corporations? Want to know 
just what this country is doing about it all? The 
article gives the facts. The Pictogram is signifi- 
cant cartography. 

MEANING OF ST. LAWRENCE PLAN..P. 34 
Once before, in 1934, President Roosevelt re- 
quested Congress to do something about har- 
nessing the power of the St. Lawrence, opening 
the river to seagoing commerce. Congress turned 
thumbs down. Now the President acts again to 
get the project moving. What’s back of the 
move? How does it tie in with the defense pro- 
gram? What would be the benefits to Canada 
and the United States? These and other ques- 
tions are fully answered by this week’s Newsgram. 
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Paving Way for Loans to Britain. . . Brake on Iron Exports... 
Aid to ‘Good Neighbors’ . . . Protection for Draftees’ Rights 


Anglo-American relations develop 
many new angles .. . British Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Phillips, in 
conferences with Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau at Washington, lays 
background for possible loan to help 
finance Britain in 1941 ... Mr. Mor- 
genthau announces he will not con- 
sider any loan in contravention of the 
spirit of the Johnson Act . . . Com- 
merce Secretary and Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones tells the press the 
question of financial aid to Britain 
awaits President Roosevelt’s return 
. .. A new Congress that may legis- 
late on the subject convenes January 
3 .. . President Roosevelt returns 
home after inspection of British- 
owned but American-leased naval 
and air base sites in the West Indies 
... United States arranges with Great 
Britain to set up a reserve of 250,000,- 
000 pounds of Australian wool, to be 
brought to U.S. and stored in bond 
... Airplanes and other supplies flow 
in steady stream to England 
America bows in grief over the death 
of Lord Lothian, British ambassador 
to Washington U.S. warship 
proffered to carry the body in state 
to England. 


a 


President Roosevelt places iron ore, 
plate iron, ferro alloys and certain 
iron and steel manufactures and semi- 
manufactures under export license re- 
quirements . . . Licensing system for 
almost all iron and steel products re- 
stricts Japan’s purchases of more 
than 150 strategic war materials... 
Export control administrator says the 
Government does not plan at this 
time a complete embargo or blacklist 
of all war material exported to for- 
eign countries. 

Defense Commission and War and 
Navy Departments advise American 
manufacturers they should apply be- 
fore January 7 for certificates en- 
titling them to use five-year amorti- 
zation deduction plan under new tax 
law ... The law permits manufac- 
turers to amortize costs of expansion 
for defense purposes over a five-year 
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period, but requires certificates show- 
ing expansion is essential to defense 
program. 


x * * 


United States lends Argentina $60,- 
000,000 and Uruguay $7,500,000 and 
considers credits to other South 
American governments . . . Uruguay 
says part of its loan will be used for 
military purposes ... Navy Secretary 
Knox, returning from Atlantic fleet 
maneuvers, says naval program at 
Panama Canal is well advanced, and 
adds, “The new bases acquired from 
Britain will make the Caribbean an 
American lake, secure from any at- 
tack.” . . . Selective Service Director 
Dykstra revises regulations to protect 
rights of persons not familiar with the 
law . . . Defense Commission says it 
cleared $186,000,000 in contracts for 
ships, ordnance, equipment, clothing 
and housing in last two weeks of No- 
vember. 


x kk 


Germany refuses permission to Ed- 
ward Reed, retiring U.S. charge d’af- 
faires at Rome, to pass through her 
territory en route to the United States 
... British troops in Egypt, smashing 
into Italian lines, capture Sidi Bar- 
rani, base of Italy’s attack on Egypt 
. . . Japan announces final approval 
of friendship treaties with Thailand 
and Iran . . . Tokyo cabinet recom- 
mends to Parliament the largest 
budget in its history, $1,611,430,000 
... British Foreign Office announces 
financial aid to China totaling $40,- 
000,000 . . . German and British air 
squadrons exchange bombing attacks 
over England and the continent .. . 
British Ministry of Economic War- 
fare announces food parcels to Brit- 
ish war prisoners henceforth may be 
sent only through the Red Cross and 
not through private channels 
Washington Government says that to 
send a parcel to the European war 
zone, an American must sign a state- 
ment that ownership is relinquished, 
in accordance with Neutrality Act’s 
cash-and-carry provisions. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSGVALA Washington, D. C. 


United States is about to bump into some very practical issues: The issues: 
to continue to drift, or to get down to business on armament production; to keep 
up talk of aid to Britain while exacting harder terms than exacted from Japan 
and Russia, or to see that Britain gets aid at almost any cost; to continue to 


refuse to become concerned by what is going on in the world, or to become con- 
cerned. 





Prospect is strong that Roosevelt now will stress action rather than drift; 
that war and war requirements will become more real to the U. S. The meaning: 
Pressure will be applied to overcome arms production slowdown, to speed ‘a pro- 
gram now 20 to 40 per cent behind schedule after only six months and falling 
further behind. The effort Lord Lothian was making at the time of his death to 
tell what the British think this war is about will be pressed. Real heat will 
be put on to find ways to help Britain that are short of war. 





The United States needs to know: Britain is hinting at an early need for 
more U. S. naval aid. More and more ships carrying goods from U. S. are going 
down at sea. Bombing keeps cutting deeper and deeper into British industry's 
production. Britain must depend to a greater and greater extent upon American 
industry to produce war goods and American-built merchant and war vessels to get 
these goods to Britain. British financial resources will melt rapidly once war 
goods really start to flow. The result: United States, with continuing war, 
will be face to face with the issue of inheriting responsibility or of seeing 
Britain go down; will need to begin now to make the choice. 








The British thesis: That U. S. can become the center and inheritor of an 
Anglo-Saxon-dominated empire of which Britain will be just one of many bases; 
that this is a war to hold control of the world's sea gateways; that these gate- 
ways can be held only with aid of the resources of America. The Hitler thesis: 
That this is a war between an Anglo-Saxon world based upon capitalistic princi- 
ples and a Teutonic world based upon socialistic principles; that one or the 
other must go down. 
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Defense effort of this country continues long on promises, short on per- 
formance. The promises: an annual output of 50,000 warplanes, a vast two-ocean 
navy, an army of 1,400,000 equipped with more power than any other army. On 
paper are $17,000,000,000 in U. S. orders placed and to be placed, plus $2,500,- 
000,000 in British orders placed. In plans are $7,000,000,000 more U. S. orders 
and $3,000,000,000 more British orders. Total paper plans: $29,500,000,000. 





The performance: an output of warplanes running at a rate under 10,000 a 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


bly is slow, a speedup in merchant ship-building that is 12 to 18 months away, 
an army whose expansion is delayed by lack of quarters, not to mention lack of 
equipment. Total actual production: far below British and United States ex- 
pectations; far behind the schedules fixed a few months ago; falling still further 


behind. \ 


The difficulty? It is basic, is not to be overcome easily. The reason: 
There is a lack of preliminary planning, an absence of driving direction, an un- 
willingness to break bottlenecks regardless of effort or of toes stepped upon, ¢ 
a lack of readiness to take this war seriously and to upset depression-estab- 
lished ideas and methods. The outlook: President Roosevelt will be forced to 
bring direction to the national defense effort; will be forced to order whatever 
moves are necessary to break through production bottlenecks which are accumula- 
ting. 


year and showing few signs of Speedup, an output of naval vessels that inevita- | 











The problem and the method of paying for defense will become increasingly 
important. The issues: How much to meet with tax revenue and how much with bor- 
rowing; how to borrow, whether from individuals principally or from banks; what 
to do about interest rates, whether to let them rise to become more attractive 
to individual borrowers or to keep them at present record low levels to save on 
financing costs. 








Prospective decisions are these: On taxes: To raise an additional $1,000,- D 
000,000 through increased taxes on individuals and corporations. To ask Con- | 
gress for authority to tax income from all future issues of federal, state and Ww: 
local bonds. To plug loopholes in the present excess profits tax, but to retain cr 
the average earnings method of computing those taxes. On financing: To seek 
more money through borrowing from individual savers. To accept somewhat higher It 
rates of interest as a means of attracting these savings, particularly if Congress 
approves taxation of income from Government bonds. su 
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Suggestion of Senator Taft for lowering surtaxes on highest incomes and 








sharply raising taxes on lower incomes is highly unlikely to be accepted. Increase T 
| in estate and gift taxes seems probable. Some increase in normal income tax on in- 

dividuals is likely. General sales tax continues improbable. Next fiscal year's th 

outgo: probably $14,500,000,000 as a minimum. Next fiscal year's income: $9,500,- m 





000,000 as a maximum. 











lo 
Reports have it that the President is not giving up all new reform ideas; bi 

that he is thinking in terms of a broader social security program--more for old 
people and for young people. The reason: The President is convinced that it is T 
necessary to convince the masses of the nation that they have something to fight B 
for. | 


Evolving executive policy will became clear from the forthcoming budget mes- 
Sage, the state of the union message to Congress, the inaugural message. President 
Roosevelt is expected to stress two objectives of a third term: (1) to beat Hitler, 
and (2) to entrench and strengthen the New Deal as a force designed to use Govern- 
ment to give the people social reform. 
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During the coming year business will be faced 
with many new conditions, including an in- 


creased demand for more reports and statistics. 


It is therefore important to consider practical 
suggestions for doing your office work, and 
getting essential information, in less time, with 
less effort, and at less cost. 


To help you, Burroughs representatives offer 
their experience and technical knowledge of 
machines, applications and procedures for 
lowering office costs or meeting changing 
business conditions. 
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PLENTY OF TIMBER! — TM HOUSING FOR A MILLION 
Each year the lumber industry puts ia aed 3 2 IN THREE MONTHS! 


additional thousands of acres of forest . 
land under sustained yield manage- = 2 c % The lumber industry has delivered 


—_ és This a —— pupply : within the last three months over 
of future timber will keep lumber = Je _” 1,000,000,000 Cone billion) feet of 
America’s lowest cost building material. @% : 2 - nseo® lumber for the housing of the first 


- million in our new citizen army. 
— a . s -™.. ... In no other material could 
ee aie gm this job have been accomplished 

F so quickly. 

i a | miei ; quicgiy. 
a 
When the wheels must turn at the earliest possible minute in a new operation ... when building 
delays send costs skyrocketing ... and when last-minute changes in design call for alterable ma- 


terial fabricated on the spot .. . TIMBER IS AS FLEXIBLE AS ITS SUPPLY IS PLENTIFUL. 
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sign can be produced quickly, the material will cost less, and a wider variety of local labor can 
be used. 


As if this were not enough! Recent engineering developments have greatly increased the struc- 
tural applications of timber. The TECO system of construction with Timber Joint Connectors has 
fo) Yo tele ilo Mi tbestol-tabiveseeMeMolotyol-solia am (ole teM-) oles tel-1-) stele Mreled(-)5 lod MMM Mob lc¥B ole toMesc-1o 0th abt ole d-ot-t-1o Zo) bt ake) on 
portunities. ... SAVE MONEY BY USING IT IN PLACE OF. MORE EXPENSIVE BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS. 
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The National Week » + + 
VITAL DECISIONS AT HAND 


ON DEFENSE 


Lag in Armament Pushes President Toward 


Questions of plant expansion, 
priorities, U.S. operation of 
factories call for quick action 


President Roosevelt, back from vaca- 
tion, is forced to make up his mind on 
fundamental policies that affect Govern- 
ment and industry. The President has 
put off decisions for six months. Now 
there are signs that the nation is drifting 
into trouble. Output of war materials for 
Britain and the United States is falling 
far behind schedule. The effort that war 





—Harris & Ewing 


W. L. BATT 
Steel must expand 


preparation requires apparently is not being 
made. If that effort is to be made, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be forced to make decisions. 
The first issue is posed by the giant 
steel industry. This industry holds the key 
to the future of armament and of many 
other industries. Its spokesmen express 
da€ viewpoint toward policies that now 

be adopted, while spokesmen for 
the Government express another view- 
point. Charles Hook, president of the 
American Rolling Mills Company, ex- 
pressed the view of the industry. What he 
said to the past week’s meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
was told in figures, but in figures that can 
become vitally important. What he said 
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EMERGENCY 


shows also that the differences between 
Government and industry are not ended. 

Said Mr. Hook: The United States now 
has capacity to produce 83,000,000 tons 
of steel annually. Demands of domestic 
armament in 1942, the peak year under 
present plans, will not exceed 6,000,000 
tons. Demands of Great Britain and Can- 
ada will not exceed 10,000,000 tons, and 
other export demands, 2,500,000 tons. 
This makes 18,500,000 tons for all arma- 
ment and export, leaving 64,500,000 tons 
for peacetime industries at home, or 4,000,- 
000 tons more than was used in the boom 
year 1929. Capacity of the American steel 
industry is more than five times the esti- 
mated armament requirements of Great 
Britain and the United States combined. 

In effect, what Mr. Hook said was that 
the steel industry of this nation does not 
need very greatly to expand its facilities. 
If armament demands from Britain and 
this country grow larger than now esti- 
mated, those demands can be met by tak- 
ing steel away from other industries. This 
viewpoint, however, is not that of the 
Government. The Government viewpoint 
is expressed by W. L. Batt, himself an 
industrialist as president of SKF Indus- 
tries. Mr. Batt is a Deputy Defense Com- 
missioner associated with Edward Stet- 
tinius, who was chairman of the board of 
the U.S. Steel Corporation before becom- 
ing a member of the National Defense 
Commission. 

Said Mr. Batt: An inconspicuous item 
tells that operating schedules of the 
steel industry are at 96.9 per cent of 
capacity. We have been charting this 
upward movement in the steel industry’s 
operating rate for many months in Wash- 
ington. We also have been finding out 
from the Army and Navy what defense 
demand will amount to. Probable British 
needs have been estimated next. Finally 
we have added in the probable non-de- 
fense demand, which will naturally in- 
crease as the effect of defense spending is 
felt. Stacking this total figure up against 
present steel capacity, we have about come 
to the conclusion that added capacity is 
the only alternative to rationing. I am 


New Industrial Policies 


convinced that the steel industry must 
enlarge its capacity, and I see indications 
that the industry realizes it too. 

In effect, what Mr. Batt says is that this 
Government does not want to ration steel, 
that it does not want to tell the public 
that it must take cannon and battleships 
in place of automobiles and refrigerators. 

This clash in viewpoint between Mr. 
Hook and Mr. Batt is regarded as funda- 
mental by the policy-guiding officials of 
this Government. It is a clash that ex- 
tends through many other industries. The 
shipbuilding industry objects to what it 
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CHARLES R. HOOK 
Steel can meet the demand 


calls a “mushroom growth.” The machine- 
tool industry hesitates to get ready for the 
sort of expansion the Government believes 
will be necessary. The chemical industry is 
slow to accept the Government’s ideas 
about what is needed. There is the same 
story throughout a large proportion of 
American industry. 

Not that American industry refuses to 
co-operate in speeding aid to England and 
in building American defense. It asserts 
and displays a desire to co-operate. But: 
American industry remembers the after- 
math of the last war. The steel industry 
remembers its large investment in new 
plant that could not be used. The ship- 
building industry remembers its vast ex- 
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THIS WELDER IS ONE OF 10,000 WORKERS . . . AT AN EASTERN SHIPYARD WHOSE PAY ROLL IS $500,000 EACH WEEK 





Shipbuilders’ complaint: Government is forcing a “‘mushroom growth” 


pansion that was followed by depression 
for it and for the shipping industry. All 
through industry is* the recollection of 
plant expansion for war purposes and of 
surplus capacity and idle investment when 
peace came. This recollection—as high of- 
ficials here see it—is at the heart of to- 
day’s delay in America’s effort to pro- 
vide aid to Britain and to provide ade- 
quate armament at home. 

One important part of industry wants 
to ration output—to give people more 
guns and somewhat less butter. Another 
important part of industry—and Govern- 
ment as well—wants to avoid rationing of 
output by increasing productive capacity 
—to give people more guns and more but- 
ter, thereby soaking up unemployment at 
the same time. 

Mr. Roosevelt is on the side of more 
guns and more butter. But the President 
has hesitated to take steps to enforce his 
views. The reason he has hesitated is that 
the problem is complex. Questions with 
which President Roosevelt is confronted 
are very practical, such as these: Should 
Government build and operate its own 
factories if industry balks at expansion? 
Should Government use emergency pow- 
ers to try to force private owners to ex- 
pand along lines desired by Government? 
Should Government give guarantees of 
financial protection to companies that ex- 
pand for defense purposes, and, if so, on 
what basis? 

Before making his decisions, President 
Roosevelt is forced to answer other ques- 
tions in his own mind. Those questions 
are: How much aid is going to be given 
to England and with what speed? How big 
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is this country’s armament program going 
to be and how urgent the pressure for 
speed? If the decision is for speed and for 
expanded effort, who is going to be en- 
trusted with responsibility for giving the 
orders and getting the results? 

Right now, as members of the National 
Defense Commission admit, nobody is 
acting with vigor to bring direction and 
speed to the fulfillment of the defense 
program already provided for. Yet the 
Army is planning another $5,000,000,000 
program to be acted upon by the new 
Congress, and the Navy is_ planning 
another $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 
program. Great Britain is reported to be 
ready to enter the market for more than 
$3,000,000,000 additional of war goods. 
This is on top of a $17,000,000,000 pro- 
gram voted by Congress and a $2,500,000,- 
000 procurement program of Britain. 

In effect, this country has a vast arma- 
ment program under way on paper and a 
rather small armament program under 
way in terms of arms being delivered. 

To date, the difficulties of translating 
paper plans into actual guns and airplanes 
and battleships and tanks are almost iden- 
tically the difficulties that Great Britain 
encountered. The British difficulties are 
analyzed in a confidential report made for 
the National Defense Commission. Rea- 
sons why Great Britain failed to get re- 
sults are listed in this report as follows: 

1. “The British Government did not 
provide an administrative structure by 
means of which British industry could be 
co-ordinated for maximum effort.” The 
Army and Navy had their own purchasing 
machinery, as in the United States. In- 


dustry could not do its own co-ordinating. 

2. “The British Government did not 
make an estimate of potential military 
needs in relation to civilian needs and to 
available industrial capacity.” This rep 
resented an absence of planning. 

3. “The British Government failed to 
develop an adequate plan designed to bring 
industrial capacity up to requirements. 
Plant expansion was too small and too 
late. Technical requirements of the serv- 
ices were changed continually, delaying 
normal output.” In other words, the Brit- 
ish followed a “business-as-usual” policy 
even in wartime, much as the United 
States is doing at present. 

The British finally took strong measures 
to overcome these difficulties. They 
streamlined their national defense organ- 
ization. They assumed dictatorial power 
over industry, removing managements 
where results were not forthcoming. They 
underwrote expansion of war _ industries 
with Government funds. 

Mr. Roosevelt, back from vacation, 
faces demands of his own advisers that the 
United States streamline its defense effort. 
There is pressure to center in one man Ie 
sponsibility for defense production and to 
hold that man accountable for results. The 
President is told that the time for drift 
has passed and that it now is time fot 
somebody to make decisions so that Amer 
ican industry can know where it is heading 
and exactly what is demanded of it. Mem- 
bers of the Defense Commission are Col 
vinced that, once these decisions are made, 
results can follow in the form of more all 
planes, more ships and more of the other 
things needed by Britain and the U.S 
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Mrs. Roosevelt's Role 
As White House Adviser 


Champion of Social Reforms, She Exerts Strong Influence on Policies 


Problems of youth, the aged 
and underprivileged kept 
before President by his wife 


The country is still thinking of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as it has thought 
of her for the last eight years, in terms of 
headlines about her travels and_ public 
talks. Actually she is the President’s No. 1 
adviser on sociological problems. War and 
defense take most of the President’s time 
and thought these days, and many people 
have believed the New Deal’s domestic 
program would not be pushed into new 
sround. But they have reckoned without 
the President’s wife. 

Mrs. Roosevelt showed her strong and 
continuing interest in sociological prob- 
lems within the last week when she ap- 
peared before the House committee in- 
vestigating interstate migration. She said 
she came only to tell what she had seen 
and heard. But before she had finished, 
she expressed her views in broad terms 
concerning the need for planning to meet 
a changed world when the war and the 
defense program come to an end. 


Expansion of Social Program 

There is talk that the President will 
propose to the incoming Congress new and 
far-reaching additions to his social pro- 
gram—especially pensions for the aged 
and a program for youth. If he does, it is 
safe to say that Mrs. Roosevelt has had a 
hand somewhere in the plans. She is 
known to believe that the older people are 
not yet well enough cared for. She also 
believes that, if something is not done 
to restore and maintain the faith of young 
people in the system in which they live, 
they will fall in step behind some rabble- 
trouser and form the nucleus of a Hitler 
movement in the United States. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s appearance before the 
House committee brought out sharply 
what has been increasingly evident for a 
long time—that she is a public figure in 
her own right. Many people believe that, 
next to the President himself, she is the 
most influential person in the U.S. 

What kinds of action does Mrs. Roose- 
Velt interest herself in? How does she ex- 
ereise her influence? What are the sources 
of her influence? What will she do next? 
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A review of Mrs. Roosevelt’s record over 
the last eight years quickly reveals where 
her interests lie. She has fought steadily 
for work relief instead of the dole, believ- 
ing that jobs should be adapted to the 
special abilities of individuals and should 
be useful to the community. As a pioneer 
in the consumer movement, she has stood 
behind ‘consumers’ counsels” of the va- 
rious Government agencies, supported con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, written for the 
AAA’s Consumers Guide, and has been in- 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT 
“'President’s No. 1 adviser’ 





strumental in the appointment of a con- 
sumer member of the Defense Commis- 
sion. She has worked for slum clearance 
and better housing, and has prodded Con- 
gress into doing something about the alley 
dwellings in Washington. She is the god- 
mother of subsistence homestead projects 
like the one at Arthurdale, W. Va. She has 
sought protection for the masses against 
old age, unemployment and other hazards, 
through the social security program. 

Mrs. Roosevelt been one of the 
principal sponsors of programs for young 
people—the CCC and the NYA—and has 
stood by the American Youth Congress. 
She has used the floods and 
droughts to dramatize the need for con- 
servation of soil, water and forests. She 
has worked for programs of health and 
recreation, especially for children. She 
has pushed adult education. She has fa- 
vored getting the farm surpluses to needy 
people, through the FSCC’s school-lunch 
program and food-stamp plan. 

Women’s problems have interested her 
especially. She has kept in close touch 
with such projects as that of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, assisted by the WPA, 
in gathering data on the measurements of 
women’s clothes. She has worked for rural 
electrification because of her interest in 
improving farm homes. 

Labor has found a never-failing cham- 
pion in Mrs. Roosevelt. Herself a mem- 
ber of the American Newspaper Guild, 
she has been a strong supporter of collec- 
tive bargaining and standards of minimum 
wages and maximum hours. She never 
crosses a picket line if she can help it. She 
champions minorities like Negroes, share- 
croppers and migratory workers, whose 
rights she believes are likely to be impaired. 

She has been a leader of the peace move- 
ment. But she strongly opposes the threat 
of dictatorship from abroad and now is 
vigorously supporting the defense pro- 
gram. 

The special interests of Mrs. Roosevelt 
coincide with a large portion of what has 
been done by the Administration of her 
husband in the last eight years. This sug- 
gests that she has been constantly at work 
behind the scenes, that she has used her 
position as the First Lady to get her ideas 
translated into action. 

There is no doubt that much of her in- 
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successive 
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fluence is due to the fact that she has 
ready access to the President. Ruby Black, 
in her recent biography of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
refers to their talks, “usually late at night 
or early in the morning,” and goes on: 

“She and the President have a com- 
plete respect for each other’s motives, aims 
and accomplishments. They want the same 
results, even when they differ on how to 
achieve the results. He trusts completely 
her reports of facts. She never lets the 
President or his administrators think that 
all is well, that there is time to rest from 
advancing their liberal objectives. She 
backs the President’s most courageous self. 
She pushes others to ‘move in on the Pres- 
ident’ when they are hesitant about tak- 
ing his time, saying, ‘Don’t let Pa Wat- 
son or Steve Early keep you out.’” 

Once Mrs. Roosevelt was asked if she 
sometimes talked with the President about 
New Deal plans and programs. She re- 
plied that when two people are at the same 
table they do not just sit and look at each 
other. But she has also repeatedly made it 
clear that she does not push her ideas on 
the President if these ideas are not wanted. 
One story, widely believed in Washington, 
is that she sometimes writes out her sug- 
gestions and places them in a box, so that 
the President can read them when he has 
time. This has not been publicly verified. 
But it is a fact that she often sends to the 
President people whom she thinks it would 
be helpful for him to see. 

Sometimes differences of opinion be- 
tween them, usually on minor issues, be- 
come known to the public. For example, 
Mrs. Roosevelt made excuses for the tur- 
bulent delegates to the Citizenship Insti- 
tute of the American Youth Congress in 
Washington last winter, whereas the Pres- 
ident gave them a verbal spanking when 
he addressed them. Another instance was 
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Mrs. Roosevelt’s declaration for some 
form of suffrage for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The President did not agree, 
but he did not object to her stating 
her views. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Roosevelt 
sometimes anticipates moves by her hus- 
band. Last spring she spoke out in behalf 
of maintaining maximum-hour standards 
for labor, at a time when there was agita- 
tion for relaxing these standards to speed 
up the defense program. Within two days 
the President strongly backed her up with 
a similar statement. Sometimes they open- 
ly stand together. An instance of this was 
the press conference at Hyde Park in the 
summer of 1939, when, with Mrs. Roose- 
velt present, the President took Congress 
to task for postponing action on the 
Neutrality Bill and for killing the “Spend- 
Lend Bill.” 

Direct access to the President is by no 
means the only way in which Mrs. Roose- 
velt exerts her influence. She reaches the 
public directly through her radio speeches 
and lectures, of which she has delivered 
hundreds. More than once she has had a 
direct influence on legislation by taking 
to the radio. Perhaps her most effective 
speech was the one she gave before the 
Democratic National Convention at Chi- 
cago last summer. Without a manuscript 
or even any notes, she calmed the conven- 
tion, soothed James A. Farley and his 
friends, paved the way for the nomination 
of Henry A. Wallace for Vice President, 
and helped to keep the party from split- 
ting into factions on the eve of a critical 
third-term campaign. 

Mrs. Roosevelt reaches the public also 
through her daily newspaper column, 
through her books, through her press con- 
ferences (open only to women) and 
through letters and ielegrams to indi- 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT CAN LECTURE . . . ABOUT PROBLEMS SHE KNOWS .. . TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A. 


viduals over the country. She often com. 
municates directly with members of Con- 
gress. She is frequently in touch with of- 
ficials administering programs in which 
she is interested. 

What are the sources of her influence? 
Most of them are found in her own char. 
acter and her insight into human nature 
and human problems. She has won the 
loyalty of the masses by her unfailing sup- 
port of their efforts for social justice. She 
has won the friendship of many of the 
more fortunate through her unusual tact 
and her tolerance of points of view that 
differ from her own. She is not militant, 
but often shows courage in the face of op 
position. Once she stirred up interest in 
work-relief appropriations by partaking of 
a five-cent dinner. 

Mrs. Roosevelt seems to stand at the 
hub of the wheel of American life. She 
exerts her influence to keep people from 
going to extremes—always trying to make 
the conservatives understand how much 
they have to gain from necessary change, 
yet always trying to keep the radicals 
from leaving the familiar ways of Amen- 
can democracy. 

Again and again in her public utterances 
she has expressed the thought that, if 
democracy is to be saved, it must be 
made to mean something to the millions 
who have been the victims of depression 
and unemployment. 

Now the President is about to begin his 
third term in the White House, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, as before, will be his eyes and 
ears in observing conditions over the cout 
try. No matter how deeply absorbed he 
may become in international affairs, she 
will keep him from forgetting his New 
Deal. She will still be what James A. Far- 
ley has called her—the “most practical 
woman in politics” that he ever met 
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LOSS OF A WAR LEADER 


Death of Lord Lothian Leaves Vital Questions of Policy to Successor 


Problems of war loans 
ond arms for Britain, bases 
for U.S., will face new envoy 


The Marquess of Lothian, British am- 
bassador to the United States, died sud- 
denly in Washington early one morning 
last week. Thirty hours afterward the 
Duke of Windsor—the former King of 
England—flew from Miami, Fla., in an 
American Navy plane to confer with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt aboard the Tuscaloosa, 
somewhere near the Bahama. 

These dramatic events emphasized the 
growing importance of British-American 
relations, and made many people in this 
country wonder what will follow. 

Loss of Britain’s chief spokesman in the 
United States and the necessity of naming 
another come at a time when the two 
countries are deep in vital negotiations. 
Britain is asking for merchant ships, for 
more destroyers, for credits, for faster 
delivery of planes and munitions, for help 
in tightening the blockade of Germany. 
On these negotiations may hang the future 
course of the United States, and even the 
outcome of the war. 


Understood American Ways 

American officials surveying the vast 
scope of dealings between the two countries 
are more and more impressed with the 
big hole left by Lord Lothian’s death. 
They point out that he, more than any 
other individual, was carrying forward for 
Britain the job of persuading the Ameri- 
can people that America’s destiny is bound 
up with that of Britain. They are waiting 
to see whether his successor can continue 
this job with equal skill. 

Just the night before the Ambassador 
died, a speech he had prepared summa- 
raing the war situation and the British 
view of what it means to this country was 
read over the radio for him by an em- 
bassy aide. (See text of speech, page 16.) 

One of the main reasons Lord Lothian 
Was so effective in dealing with this coun- 
try was that he knew it so well. In 1925, 
as Philip Kerr, he became secretary of the 
Rhodes Trust and took a prominent part 
in the selection of Rhodes scholars who 
went from American universities to Oxford 
University in England. Between 1925 and 
1939, he came to the United States 14 
times, visited 44 states and became ac- 
quainted with hundreds of people. 
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His intimate understanding of Ameri- 
can ways, American problems and Ameri- 
can points of view caused him to be 
compared often with the late Viscount 
James Bryce, British ambassador to the 
United States from 1907 to 1912. Lord 
Lothian paid little attention to pomp and 
ceremony. Remaining his natural self, he 
did not seem like a foreigner to the people 
of the United States. 

Lord Lothian’s influence was due in no 
small degree to the high esteem in which 
he was held by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. It is said 
that the President, who had known him 
for a quarter of a century, called him by 
his first name. Secretary Hull found time 
to confer with him almost every week. 
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THE DUKE OF WINDSOR 
Conferred with President Roosevelt 


Not surprising, therefore, was the Presi- 
dent’s tribute, expressed in a message to 
King George: “I am very certain that if 
he had been allowed by Providence to leave 
us a last message he would have told us 
that the greatest of all efforts to retain 
democracy in the world must and will suc- 
ceed.” Secretary Hull said that “the U.S. 
has lost a real friend, a true interpreter to 
us of his country at a time when it was ex- 
ceptionally important that both nations 
should have a knowledge and understand- 
ing of their mutual problems and interests.” 


In England the sense of loss was even 
greater. David Lloyd George, the wartime 
British prime minister whom Lord Lothian 
as a young man had served as secretary, 
compared Lord Lothian’s death to the ex- 
ploding of a bomb at his feet. Passing of 
the ambassador was generally considered 
by the British to be a worse disaster than 
the loss of two army corps. 

State Department officials in Washing- 
ton reviewed with admiration the skillful 
way in which Lord Lothian had handled 
one delicate situation after another. When 
he arrived in this country just before the 
outbreak of the war, many people were in- 
clined to view him with suspicion. They 
remembered the first World War, and were 
on the watch for British propaganda. But 
they soon were disarmed by the new am- 
bassador’s frankness and tact. 


Prevented Friction With U. S. 

Lord Lothian was especially successful 
in preventing the British blockade from be- 
ing a cause of friction between his country 
and the United States. He helped to calm 
the tempest that was stirred up over the 
opening of American mail by the British 
at Bermuda. When Sir George Paish, the 
British economist, made indiscreet state- 
ments during a visit to the United States 
last summer, Lord Lothian immediately 
became alarmed and sent him home. But 
probably Lord Lothian’s greatest accom- 
plishment was his handling of the negoti- 
ations which led up to the exchange of 
British bases for American destroyers. He 
promised on behalf of his Government that 
the British fleet would never be sur- 
rendered or sunk, and the American peo- 
ple believed him. 

Just before his death, he was engaged 
in conversations on the exchange of bases 
in Australia and South Africa for further 
American aid. It is said these discussions 
are being handled by Richard G. Casey, 
the Australian minister. 

Until two years ago, Lord Lothian had 
believed that Britain and Nazi Germany 
could exist side by side and be friends. 
Munich and a reading of “Mein Kampf” 
convinced him he had been mistaken. That 
is why, as ambassador to the United States, 
he made every effort to keep Americans 
from accepting what he thought would be 
a false Hitler peace. Only the united effort 
of the United States and Great Britain, he 
believed, could assure real peace to the 
world. 
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THE EFFECT OF ANTITRUST 


DRIVE ON OUR ECONOMY 1 


Vast Sections of the Nation’s Industry Involved in Court Actions 


Reduction of living costs 
among social aims forming 
basis of enforcement policy 


A commotion far greater than any that 
has been stirred up since the Sherman 
antitrust law was passed fifty years ago 
is going on now in the ranks of industry. 

The Federal Government is haling into 
court more and more of American busi- 
ness to answer charges of violating the 
law. Many of the nation’s major corpora- 
tions already are being prosecuted on 
complaints that they have engaged in 
some form of trade restraint. 

Business establishments now involved 
in antitrust proceedings have capital in- 
vestments running into tens of billions of 
dollars and employ millions of men. The 
goods they sell and the services they ren- 
der vitally affect every segment of Ameri- 
can economic life. 


Complaints of Businessmen 

The antitrust campaign has brought 
many complaints from industry. Leading 
businessmen protest that their concerns 
are demoralized by the demands of federal 
investigators, who are spending month 
after month going through their records. 
They insist that they are handicapped in 
filling defense orders by uncertainty as to 
what they are permitted to do under the 
antitrust laws. 

To a large extent, of course, the Govern- 
ment’s “trust busters” are going after the 
“big fellows,” the large concerns, since 
these establishments usually set the pace 
for their industries in price policies and 
business practices. But small business by 
no means is free from prosecution. The 
drive against the building trades industry, 
which did nearly $10,000,000,000 worth of 
construction work in 1939, has been di- 
rected not only against large corporations, 
but against “little fellows” accused of il- 
legally banding together to hold up prices 
or to shut out competitors or new methods. 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
W. Arnold, who has charge of antitrust 
cases, has become the No. 1 “trust buster” 
of all time. With something approaching 
crusading zeal, he has set out to enforce 
the Sherman Act, and he believes that it 
can be enforced if Congress will give him 
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enough money and thereby enable him to 
employ enough lawyers. Before he took 
over the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division in March, 1938, there had been a 
great deal of complaint, in Congress and 
elsewhere, that the act really never had 
been enforced. 

Congress has responded by giving Mr. 
Arnold part—if even a minor part—of 
the sinews which he believes he needs to 
keep American business competitive, so far 
as that is now possible. Between 1908 and 
1935, the annual appropriation for the 
antitrust division ranged between $100,000 
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THURMAN W. ARNOLD 
Congress gave him sinews 


and $300,000. The appropriation for the 
present fiscal year is $1,325,000. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt, 
renowned “trust buster” of a generation 
ago, set out to take Standard Oil apart, 
there were only five lawyers in the divi- 
sion. Mr. Arnold has nearly 200 lawyers 
and half a dozen economists. 

Moreover, “Teddy” Roosevelt’s cam- 


paign, despite the publicity it received, - 


becomes small stuff compared with Mr. 
Arnold’s present drives against the gigantic 
building trades and food industries. The 
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Justice Department is, in effect, writing tivit: 
trade practices for a large section of socal 
business. At least, it is telling busines vesti 
what it shall not do. ati 
Although antitrust cases usually Origi- figur 
nate from complaints that come chiefly price 
from businessmen, the Justice Depart. mate 
ment, during the Arnold regime, has fol § sutu 
lowed a policy of trying to shape cases west 
to carry out certain social aims. Mr. § offici 


Arnold is directing his attention first of al [and 
to the cost of living. His object is to 
eliminate, so far as possible, things which 
he feels are holding up prices of necessities, J rise, 

Besides the building trades and food Re 


drives, largest undertakings in the history J whet 
of the antitrust division, he has started § in hi 
cases against “organized medicine,” the J) possi 
$26 ,000,000,000 railroad industry, and the J} prog 
oil, milk, motion picture, tobacco, glas § comy 
container, and school furniture industries % trove 
Unions Included in Drive ys 

But this summary touches only the high § cont: 
spots. The building trades drive has in- § cross 
cluded cases against labor unions, con- § oper: 
tractors, makers of prefabricated houses, § work 


concerns in the plumbing and heating, § Tl 


plastering and painting trades, the lumber § forw 
industry, and numerous others. Makers § some 
of airplane fabric, beer, fertilizer, ice J missi 
cream freezers and typewriters have been § bust 
prosecuted. other 

Since Mr. Arnold went to the Justice § casio 


Department, in fact, he has instituted 14 § and 


cases, about one-third as many as in the § shar 
previous 48-year history of the Sherman § Ame 
Act. In these cases, 1,781 corporations, § comy 
114 trade associations, 2,429 individuals § offic 
and 95 labor unions have been named # dems 
defendants, a total of 4,419. Most of the § with 


cases are still pending. Thus far, Mr. M 
Arnold has lost two cases, both agains : 
labor unions. the | 








In the building trades drive, he # cline 
tacked, not merely one industry, but 4 ™ay 
mosaic of industries, all engaging, in whok § dow 
or in part, in activity related to the pro — 8 wu 
duction of one commodity, housing. I toh 
was the first time that anything of ths} 4 
nature had been done. Congress had pre § °Ver 
pared for it by appropriating more money, Indu 
and thus permitting more lawyers to Pr 
employed in antitrust work. The objet been 
was to make it easier for John Citizen tom Mee 
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construction move faster, and thus provide 
a stimulus to business. Since the drive was 
started, the defense program has come 
along to do the latter job. 

The results of the building trades suits, 
Justice Department officials say, have been 
far-reaching. Instances are cited where bids 
on low-cost housing contracts, and on elec- 
trical work, were drastically reduced after 
antitrust investigators moved in. 

Effects of the Justice Department’s ac- 
tivity are felt in other lines. One case is 
recalled in which, after an antitrust in- 
vestigation started, the price of tungsten 
carbide was reduced to a fantastically low 
figure, resulting in a cut of one-half in the 
price of certain machine tools in which this 
material was used. Indictments this 
autumn following an investigation of the 
western lumber industry caused a halt, 
oficials say, in rising prices of Douglas fir 
and western pine lumber. Meanwhile, 
prices of southern pine lumber, in which 
no inquiry was under way, continued to 
rise. 

Recently, the question was raised as to 
whether Mr. Arnold should not go slow 
in his antitrust campaign because of the 
posible adverse effect on the defense 
program. The prosecution of major oil 
companies, in particular, provoked a con- 
troversy between Mr. Arnold and the De- 
fense Commission. It was feared that the 
effort to divest large companies of their 
control over pipelines would work at 
cross-purposes with the effort to gain co- 
operation of these companies in defense 
work, 

The upshot was that the oil case is going 
forward, although it has been modified to 
some extent to meet the Defense Com- 
mission’s objections. Moreover, the “trust- 
busting” campaign is not being affected 
otherwise by the defense activity. Oc- 
casionally, a businessman might come in 
and protest that he would like to do his 
share in the defense effort, but that Mr. 
Amold was after him. In that event, his 
complaint might become a matter for 
oficial inquiry to ascertain whether the 
demands of the “trust busters” conflict 
with national defense in his case. 

Mr. Arnold regards his campaign as a 
distinct contribution to defense. Some of 
the Defense Commission officials are in- 
clined to feel the same way. One of the 
major defense aims, they recall, is to hold 
down rising prices. Moreover, Mr. Arnold 
is undertaking to break up German efforts 
to handicap the defense program, as well 
4 aid to Britain, by virtue of controls 


over certain patents used by American 
industries. 
Present-day “trust- busting” activity has 


under attack by labor organizations, 
since labor, like business, is being prose- 
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cuted for violation of the Sherman Act 
on a greater scale than ever before. Mr. 
Arnold’s policy has been that labor can 
expect no special consideration if it en- 
gages in trade restraints. A number of 
labor organizations have been involved in 
the building trades suits. 

In many cases, business establishments 
and labor groups have bound themselves 
through consent decrees to discontinue 
practices which the Justice Department 


says are in violation of the antitrust 
statutes. In each instance, however, Mr. 
Arnold has insisted that the defendant 


first should enter a plea of “nolo con- 
tendere”’; that is, that he does not contest 
the action, and should pay a fine. The 
plea of “nolo contendere” cannot be used 
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His changes would be drastic 


against the defendant in a subsequent 
damage suit. 

Despite the new high in “trust-busting” 
energy, there is still a great deal of talk to 
the effect that the antitrust laws need 
tightening. Justice Department officials 
agree that this may be true. The main 
thing, they say, is that they never have 
had sufficient money really to enforce the 
law as it stands. An example is the drive 
against the food industry, which is just 
getting under way in Denver and Phila- 
delphia, with 18 or 19 cases shaping up and 
100 others in reserve. So many of the anti- 
trust division’s lawyers are now engaged in 
prosecuting pending building trades suits 
that there is a lack of personnel to conduct 
food investigations. 

Mr. Arnold would like to see his appro- 


priation, and consequently, his staff, in- 
creased gradually for four or five years. 
That would enable him, he believes, to do 
a systematic job. He would like to be able 
to strike in more than one field at once in 
his drive against cost of necessities. He 
also would like to be able to attack situa- 
tions while they are developing, instead of 
waiting until they have developed. An- 
other need, he feels, is personnel to keep 
an eye on business groups that have bound 
themselves under consent decrees to see to 
it that they obey the injunctions placed 
upon them. 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee recently issued a report, pre- 
pared by Walton Hamilton, Professor of 
Law at Yale University, and Miss Irene 
Till, committee expert, recommending the 


following drastic changes in the whole 
antitrust setup: 
Creation of an industrial court, of five 


to seven members, with power to hear and 
act on all litigation brought under the anti- 
trust laws. More money for the antitrust 
division to enable it to carry out a syste- 
matic policing program. Heavier civil pen- 
alties for antitrust violations (fines im- 
posed in the history of the Sherman Act 
have totaled about $3,500,000). Granting 
to the Justice Department the power of 
subpoena to improve access to information 
concerning possible violations. 

Drafters of the report take the position 
that an overhauling of the Sherman Act 
is long overdue. The industrial court which 
they recommend would have broad powers. 
The only appeal from its decisions would 
be to the Supreme Court, and the appeal 
would be limited strictly to questions of 
law. Thus, antitrust decisions would be 
centered almost entirely in one court. The 
decisions of the court would constitute 
in time a code of public control for 
business. 

Recommendation also is made that the 
consent decree and the advisory opinion, 
whereby an industry is told in advance 
just what it may do within the law, be 
combined in such a way as to provide an 
administrative arm for enforciag the law. 
There has been considerable controversy 
about the advisory opinion. Some mem- 
bers of Congress have complained that it 
might result in official sanction of ques- 
tionable practices. 

Obstacles have arisen to confront “trust 
busters”. Most important is the situation 
where practically all business in an indus- 
try is handled by two or three large con- 
cerns that compete, but not too strenuous- 
ly. Other problems spring from exemptions 
such as that granted by Congress to the 
soft coal industry; privileges extended to 
cooperatives, and favors granted to groups 
by state and local governments. 
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INDUSTRY’S ‘PLATFORM’ FOR 1941 


A Seven-Point Program to Make U.S. Secure, Save Free Enterprise 


Congress of manufacturers 
states views on prices, taxes, 
labor and business controls 


New York City 

The men charged with final responsi- 
bility for building the nation’s defenses 
have pledged themselves to make America 
invincible. In taking that pledge, they 
also expressed determination to preserve 
the American system of democracy and 
free enterprise. 

This twofold pledge is contained in the 
“Platform of American Industry” adopted 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at the 45th annual Congress of 
American Industry. The platform was 
offered by Walter D. Fuller, president of 
the Curtis Publishing Company and newly 
elected NAM president. Approval of the 
platform was voiced by the 1,000 delegates 
who represented 8,000 employers of 2,000,- 
000 workmen. These delegates devoted 
three days to a concentrated study of de- 
fense problems and preparation for the 
future when peace is restored. 

Their platform asks the Government to 
define the national interests, to state how 
far beyond continental borders they extend 
and how large the military establishment 
must be to defend them. Also outlined are 
fundamental conditions necessary for the 
country’s economic defenses. These are: 
(1) stable prices; (2) opportunity for man- 
agement and labor to operate efficiently 
and effectively; (3) sufficient tax revenues 
to meet nondefense expenses; (4) no Gov- 
ernment production of goods that private 
enterprise can supply; (5) recognition of 
industry’s needs for profits “sufficient to 
maintain and expand private enterprise”; 
(6) wage scales and working conditions 
adequate to increase production and to 
provide a higher actual income to workers; 
(7) preservation of competition and en- 
couragement of private investment in pro- 
duction and research. 

The platform also warned against injury 
to the Government’s credit, recommended 
encouragement of private investments in 
defense production and suggested “the cur- 
tailment by industry of any tendency to 
overmortgage the future.” Economy in 
nondefense expenditures by federal, state 
and local governments was urged. 

Keynote of the convention was sounded 
by H. W. Prentis, Jr., retiring NAM pres- 
ident. He pledged industry’s full co-opera- 
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tion to the defense program, but stated, 
“Industry could do more if we are, in the 
opinion of Government, actually faced with 
emergency war production.” He expressed 
concern over “the lack of general co-ordi- 
nation, the lack of delegated authority, 
the lack of long-range planning,” and said 
that “full responsibility for the production 
of needed equipment and material should 
be lodged in the Defense Commission.” 

Other speakers professed fear that fed- 
eral regulatory laws might hamper defense 
production, that defense costs might pro- 
duce runaway inflation, that defense pro- 


W. D. FULLER 
Platform maker 


duction might end in such a severe depres- 
sion as to jeopardize private industry and 
private enterprise. To avoid these pitfalls, 
speakers discussed: 

Taxation: A pay-as-you-go defense tax 
plan was outlined by John W. Hanes, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
He urged that taxes be raised to meet 
three-fourths of the defense program, prin- 
cipally by levying more income taxes in 
middle and lower brackets, and that $1,- 
000,000,000 be sheared from normal Gov- 
ernment expenses. 

“Another boom,” Mr. Hanes warned, “is 
something that this country should avoid. 
We can do it on a flat price economy to- 
gether with efficient production.” 

Production: At a round-table discussion 
of production problems, Charles R. Hook, 
president of American Rolling Mills, doubt- 
ed that new steel plants were needed for 
defense at present. He reported steel ingot 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 
Keynoter 


capacity could satisfy present demands for 
American and British defense, and meet ex. 
port and domestic requirements. 

W. S. Farish, president of Standard (jj 
of New Jersey, gave assurances that the 
nation’s oil and gas capacity was ample, 
and Mr. Hook added that he saw little 
need to curtail normal production in 194] 
because of defense demands. Prof. Harley 
Lutz, of Princeton, warned, however, that 
“curtailment is inevitable” if there is to be 
a substantial diversion of industrial output 
into war materials. 

Labor problems: Concern was widely 





—Harris & Ewing 
J. HOWARD PEW 
Forecaster 


voiced by convention speakers that wage 
demands might touch off a spiral of infle- 
tion and that defense costs would rise un- 
duly because of the Wage-Hour Law. Mr. 
Hook said that while there was no present 
need to lengthen the 40-hour week, he 
would consider a 44-hour week advisable 
wherever labor shortages appeared in de- 
fense industries. 

W. M. Angle, president of Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, foresaw a possible need for longet 
hours and declared, “If our nation needs 
more than can be produced under the re 
strictions of such laws as the Wage-Hout 
Act or the Walsh-Healey Act, I know labor 
will respond patriotically by agreeing 1 
the suspension of hourly restrictions during 
the emergency.” 

Mr. Angle also recommended that, where 
prevailing wages already age in effect, aby 
upward wage adjustments “be in the form 
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of temporary wage bonuses rather than 
through increases in basic wage rates.” 

Clifford S. Stilwell, vice president of 
Warner and Swasey Company, Cleveland, 
asserted, “Industry is demonstrating its 
ability to expand its capacity both in plant 
and people at an unprecedented rate,” but 
noted that “The tremendous advance in 
labor organization in recent years has de- 
veloped inevitable imperfections, which 
time will surely refine, but which in our 
resent crisis are not helpful.” 

“Granted that all our social reforms are 
commendable, and granted the day may 
come when we shall insure their permanent 
establishment,” he said, “of what value are 
they if we fail in the present emergency? 
This war for America is being fought at 
the lathe.” 

Little comfort to businessmen who seek 
relaxation of wage-and-hour laws was given 





COL. FLEMING 
Death and taxes 


by Col. Philip B. Fleming, Wage and Hour 
Administrator. He said: “The 40-hour 
week is enforcing widespread training of 
Americans in productive skills. The 40- 
hour week is working. Enforcement of this 
act is as certain as death and taxes.” Col. 
Fleming also defended principles of the 
Wagner Act when he said: “It (the Gov- 
ernment) has laid down rules ... in the 
National Labor Relations Act. Follow 
those rules. It is good citizenship and good 
business. Industry’s largest customer wants 
them followed in letter and spirit.” 

Conciliation instead of compulsory ar- 
bitration of labor disputes appeared to be 
generally favored by the manufacturers and 
Government spokesmen. Dr. John R. 
Steelman, head of the U.S. Conciliation 
Service, recommended his agency and 
Praised voluntary arbitration by unions 
and employers, but stated: 

“As for compulsory arbitration, I am 
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CHARLES KETTERING 
The consequences 


unequivocally opposed to it or to anything 
which would lead in that direction.” 

The same sentiment was voiced by Don- 
aldson Brown, vice chairman of General 
Motors Corporation. 

“T hold to the principle of the right to 
strike,” said Mr. Brown, “and if a strike 
occurs under existing conditions, it will be 
because of narrowness or ignorance on the 
part of one side or the other.” In such 
cases, he added, public opinion could be 
relied upon “to whip the recalcitrant mem- 
ber—on whichever side—into line.” 

Private enterprise: Further Government 
regulation of business was viewed as a dis- 
tinct possibility and a definite threat in the 
present emergency. J. Howard Pew, pres- 
ident of Sun Oil Company, declared: 

“The program of Government planning 
and control invariably leads to dictator- 
ship and we have already gone half way 


—Harris & Ewing, Wide World 
JOHN W. HANES 
Pay-as-you-go 


down that road. We cannot but view with 
concern the tendency of government to 
control more and more of industry, and so 
continually to narrow the field left open 
to free enterprise.” 

Similar opinions were voiced by Carl 
Snyder, author of “Capitalism the Crea- 
tor,” who decried “the infantile belief 
that ‘state enterprise’ can be superior to 
and more beneficent than free enterprise.” 
He observed: “Each of the totalitarian 
states has arisen directly out of the chaos 
of attempts toward state socialism. And 
these essays into state socialism, in turn, 
derive directly from a breakdown of the 
industrial system,” either through war or 
depression. 

Post-war readjustment: This problem 
was ever-present in the manufacturers’ dis- 
cussions, and a number of speakers urged 
that the present defense program be 
planned with its aftermath always in view. 





Official spokesman for the convention on 
this problem was Malcolm Muir, publisher 
of Newsweek and chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on depressions. 

Mr. Muir declared arming against false 
prosperity was as essential as arming for 
physical defense. He advocated paying the 
defense bill as far as possible out of taxes, 
and financing the rest through the sale of 
bonds to the public. These steps were 
urged as a curb on inflation. 

“Manufacturers should use to the full 
their existing facilities, if necessary on a 
shift basis,” Mr. Muir said, “before re- 
sorting to the building of new plants that 
the nondefense period will leave idle. Non- 
defense industries should avoid normal 
plant expansion on the basis of armament- 
period ‘prosperity’ orders.” 

Also urged were a worker training pro- 
gram to enable employes to become better 
equipped for normal peacetime work, en- 
couragement of scientific research, amend- 
ment of the Securities Act to encourage 
private investment in new industries, post- 
ponement of all public works until the 
present emergency passes, and a restrain- 
ing influence on the expansion of install- 
ment credit. 

The issue of war or peace was sharply 
drawn by Lewis Douglas, president of 
Mutual Insurance Company, and General 
Robert E. Wood, chairman of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

In a vigorous denunciation of Hitler, 
Mr. Douglas came out strongly for total 
opposition to totalitarian powers. “The 
issue for America to decide,” he declared, 
“is not peace or war . . . Others will make 
that decision . . . The issue for us to 
decide is whether this nation shall be 
left alone to face a brutal revolutionary 
world.” He questioned that this country 
can afford to let Hitler triumph in Europe. 

General Wood urged the nation to re- 
main aloof from the conflict and expressed 
fear that war would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the very principles the country now 
strives to defend. 

After these expressions, the manufactur- 
ers heard from Defense Commissioner 
William S. Knudsen that “the defense 
effort to date is not satisfactory enough 
to warrant hopes that everything is all 
well.” He urged factories to speed deliveries 
ahead of contract schedules, stressed the 
importance of the emergency, and added: 
“To my mind, we are away beyond 
worrying about the cost, the laws we 
think we ought to have and the way we 
are going to live when this is all over.” 
A glimpse of the future as seen from 
research laboratories was given by Charles 
Kettering, General Motors vice president, 
and Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Gigantic sea, air attack 
on shipping anticipated 
as Hitler's next move 


Following is the full text of the last 
speech by Lord Lothian, British am- 
bassador to the United States, deliv- 
ered December 11 at Baltimore before 
the American Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion. 


It is now nearly five months since I made 
a public speech in the United States. Since 
then I have been home to consult with my 
Government and to find out for myself 
how things were going in Britain. I want 
tonight to give you some of the conclusions 
I have formed. 

In these last five months there have been 
tremendous changes. When last I spoke 
we had just experienced the terrific shock 
of the overthrow of France. Hitler seemed 
irresistible. First Poland had been over- 
whelmed, then Norway, then Holland, then 
Belgium. Finally came the destruction in 
less than a month’s fighting of what had 
been rated as the finest army for its size in 
Europe, and the disarmament and division 
of France. 

If you recall those dismal days you will 
remember that there was something like 
despair in many diplomatic and business 
circles in Washington, New York and other 
cities in the United States. What could be 
the future of civilization if France, that 
beautiful child of liberty, had erased the 
rights of man established at the Revolu- 
tion and defined in three immortal words, 
Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite, from her es- 
cutcheon. 

Further, Hitler had announced that he 
would dictate peace in London in August, 
or at least by the middle of September. 
And had not he always been right about 
his military dates? Britain had saved her 
soldiers, it is true, by a miracle at Dun- 
kerque. But they had lost all their equip- 
ment, guns, tanks, motor vehicles, machine 
guns and rifles. The German Air Force too 
was known to be far superior in numbers to 
the Royal Air Force, and its dive bombers 
had just crushed the resistance of the 
French Army. Was it not certain that Eng- 
land was going to be conquered and that 
with Hitler’s crossing of the Channel the 
end of the British Commonwealth would 
come? 

If these were the gloomy prophesies in 
circulation about us, there were hardly less 
gloomy speculations about the future of the 
United States. If Hitler conquered Britain 
the British fleet would be sunk or surren- 
dered or scattered among the British na- 
tions over-seas. Yet was it not clear that 
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LORD LOTHIAN’S LAST APPEAL 


Significant Address Based on Information He Brought From London} 












—Wide World 
The late Lord Lothian 


come next in this war. 


that contained in this address. 





HOW BRITAIN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


The Marquess of Lothian, only a short time | 
before his death in the British Embassy at Wash. | 
ington, had visited his Government in London, | 
He had learned of the military and naval situa. 
tion from the highest of sources. 
turned and reported to President Roosevelt. 

No mon was better informed than the British | 
ambassador concerning what the war has in 
store for Britain and America. 
the greatest importance attaches fo Lord Lothians | 
description of the war situation and the issues | 
that it now creates. That description is contained | 
in the address which was prepared by the British | 
ambassador before his sudden and fatal illness, 
and which is printed in full on these pages. 

Here is a statement that describes America’s 
stake in this war as the British see it. 
outline of the reasons why the war is being 
fought and what are the keys to its outcome. | 
Lord Lothian stated frankly that the people of 
the United States will decide the issue of victory 
or defeat for Britain. He said: “If you back us 
you will not be backing a quitter.” But the re- 
sponsibility of decision is that of this country. 

The British ambassador outlined what his Government expects fo 
He described in broad terms the sort of world 
that would be set up if Britain wins the present war. There is no more 
authoritative and studied description of the present world situation than 


He had re. 


For that reason 


It is an 





American security required two fleets, the 
British fleet, based on Britain blocking the 
entry of hostile European fleets into the 
Eastern Atlantic, and the United States 
fleet predominant in the Pacific. 

It was this dual system which protected 
the Monroe Doctrine and which alone 
could keep war distant from American 
shores. That, too, was the time of the 
gloomy revelation in Congress that the 
United States was as unprepared for mod- 
ern war as all the other democracies had 
been. It was said that she had full modern 
equipment only for 75,000 to 100,000 sol- 
diers, an air force which was very good in 
quality but terribly small and with none 
of the reserves and organized manufactur- 
ing capacity of the nation behind it, and 
an excellent navy, but a one-ocean navy 
facing the possibility of a two-ocean war. 
The prospect, therefore, before the United 
States if the British fleet was sunk or sur- 
rendered or sailed away to the outer parts 
of the British Empire was not rosy. 

With Hitler’s and Mussolini’s navies and 
the remains of the French fleet based on 
the eastern rim of the Atlantic and on 


strategic islands well out in the Atlantic, 
Iceland and the Faroes, the Azores and 
Teneriffe, would not the whole America 
fleet have to come back to the Atlantic, 
leaving the Pacific, both north and south, 
at the mercy of Japan. 

Moreover, even if some part of the Bri- 
ish fleet passed across to North Americat 
ports it would not have a quarter as mud 
value to North America. If Gibraltar anl 
the West African ports fell into Axis hand 
how could the United States defend th 
Monroe Doctrine, especially if some thov 
sands of planes were assembled at Daka, 
with Fifth Columns in the Americas elated 
and arrogant at the downfall of Britain. 

Finally what would happen to the ® 
armament program of the United States,i 
Hitler and his allies, with Britain co 
quered, in possession of nearly all the str 
tegic positions and the industrial resoures 
of the globe, was able to hold three battle 
ships or tanks or aeroplanes for one agailit 
the United States. 

Those June and July days were inded 
gloomy days for us and for you. That wa 
the period of Hitler’s triumph—when 
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went to the Invalides to commune with an 
earlier conqueror of Europe, to the Eiffel 
Tower to survey his new empire and to 
Boulogne, where once before a grand army 
had been assembled for the conquest of 
Britain. 

But that grim picture has been dispelled, 
at any rate for the present, by the action 
of the people of a small island in the North 
Sea, nobly and valiantly aided by the 
young nations of the British family across 
the seas. First, there was the retreat from 
Dunkerque, not an operation likely in it- 
self to bring victory, but certainly a testi- 
mony to the undiminished toughness and 
fighting capacity of British soldiers and 
sailors. ‘ 

Then came Mr. Winston Churchill, with 
almost the whole of the rest of the world on 
the run, standing undaunted in the breach 
defying in matchless oratory the apparent- 
ly irresistible power and prestige of Hitler 
and National Socialism, and inviting his 
fellow-countrymen not to appeasement or 
retreat, but to resistance, at the price of 
blood and suffering, sweat and tears. 

Then came the reports of your own air 
attachés, that the Royal Air Force had 
taken the measure of the German Air 
Force, despite its superiority in numbers, 
and was on the high road to establishing 
its supremacy over the British Isles. Then 
followed the great air battles of August and 
September in which the Germans lost near- 
ly 200 machines in a day and five or six to 
one in pilots. 

Then came the brutal bombing of Lon- 
don, and especially of East London, by 
night. Few people realize what an inferno 
that was. The first attack set great fires 
alight, so that hour after hour, night after 
night, the German bombers could return 
the short distance to their bases in France 
to collect fresh cargoes of destruction to 
unload on the stricken people of Dock- 
land. 

But there was no flinching before Hit- 
ler’s attempted intimidation, no crying for 
peace, no suggestion that, though we were 
almost alone, we had had enough. The sim- 
ple victims, blown out of hearth and home, 
declared that they would stick it if only 
others did and it led to victory. The air 
raid wardens, men and women, the fire 
fighters, the police, the doctors and nurses, 
the voluntary services worked on hour 
after hour, day after day, amid the fires 
and the crashing of the bombs, with heavy 
casualties, until they had rescued and 
tended the wounded, fought down the 
flames, and the new resources of the bar- 
tage and other devices brought the bomb- 
ing under some control. 

And finally has come the gradual peter- 
ing out of the much heralded invasion of 
Britain. That invasion was really broken 
in the great air battles, when Hitler tried 
to beat down our air force and open the 
way for his ships and his troops. But 
every day it is made more difficult as our 
armies increase and their equipment 
teaches modern standards, and as our 
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squadrons multiply and our organization 
improves. 

Thus if Hitler won the first round of the 
great battle which began in Norway in 
April, we have won the second. For with- 
out the conquest of Britain Hitler cannot 
win the war. 

But the war is not yet won. Do not 
think that Hitler and Nazidom are going 
to be easily overthrown. Hitler is certain- 
ly going to make another attempt next 
year—and earlier rather than later—to 
beat down our resistance by new methods 
and still greater violence, and so open the 
way to world domination for the Nazis. 

I do not think that even now we realize 
the true nature of National Socialism. The 
triumph of Hitler no doubt grew out of the 
despair which settled on Central Europe 
in the long years of war, defeat, inflation, 
revolutionary propaganda, and which grew 
out of the unemployment and frustration 
which followed from the absence of any 
real unity in Europe, the sudden restric- 
tion of immigration overseas and the at- 
tempt to combine the collections of repara- 
tions and war debts by the Allies and with 
the imposition of unjust tariffs after the war. 
That was what gave Hitler his chance. 

But modern National Socialism is the re- 
assertion of the strongest tradition in Ger- 
man and Prussian history, the belief in the 
all-powerful military state, creating order 
and discipline at home by ruthless gestapo 
methods and expanding its wealth and 
power by ruthless conquest abroad. Hitler 
has created a movement in Germany which 
is so unfamiliar to the western democracies 
as to be almost incomprehensible to us. 

The central purpose of the democratic 
movement in the West of the last few cen- 
turies has been to enlarge the liberty and 
responsibility of the individual citizen. War 
and despotism have been anathema to the 
democratic mind just because they are both 
inherently destructive of individual liberty. 
We have almost lost the capacity to un- 
derstand that war and conquest can be 
regarded and preached as heroic and legit- 
imate ends in themselves. 

Yet that is precisely what National So- 
cialism under the leadership of Hitler does. 
Nazism is the application of the principle 
of army organization, obedience and dis- 
cipline to a whole nation, to men, women 
and children alike, partly as the basis of or- 
der at home and partly so that it can be 
used in war, total war, war without limit 
and without mercy, with its concomitants, 
propaganda and fraud, as the means of the 
total subjugation of other nations to serve 
the Nazi will. 

I repeat it is almost impossible for us 
to believe that such a program can be 
made the central purpose of a modern na- 
tion. Yet it is beyond question that this is 
what Hitler’s Germany stands for. Hitler 
and his party are not concerned to bring 
about juster frontiers in Europe between 
free peoples or a fairer distribution of co- 
lonial raw materials between the leading 
nations of the world. Their object is to 








subjugate others so that they and their 
resources can be organized on totalitarian 
lines for the benefit of the German mili- 
tary state. 

And they believe that, provided they 
use that power with efficient ruthlessness, 
modern science and modern psychology 
have given them the means with which to 
create the greatest military empire the 
world has known. First, they demoralize 
and disintegrate their neighbors by the 
propaganda of fear, appeasement, pacifism 
and internal division. Then they knock 
them out by total war. 

Hitler first used those methods to con- 
quer the old Germany and to destroy all 
opposing forces within it. He then set out 
to organize Germany as a military state 
and propaganda machine of tremendous 
power. He then turned this terrific instru- 
ment on Europe to overthrow and enslave 
the peace-loving nations, one by one, first 
Austria, then Czecho-Slovakia, then Po- 
land, then Norway, Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium until Europe, save for Britain 
and Russia, now lies prostrate before him. 

But that is not going to satisfy Hitler 
and the National Socialists. If they are 
allowed to do so they will now go on to 
organize Europe itself for war and propa- 
ganda in order to use it for further expan- 
sion later on. 

Under Hitler the free nations of Europe 
are never going to reappear. They are go- 
ing to be reduced permanently to political 
impotence, so that they can act as the sup- 
pliers and serfs of the ruling German race. 
You can see the process beginning in the 
annexation of Lorraine and the transplan- 
tation of its people, and in the hideous 
treatment of the Poles. You can see it in 
the transportation of machine tools into 
Germany, so that Berlin will control all 
economic power and the rest of Europe 
has to toil for its masters. 

Hitlerism cannot stop and become 
peaceful. Nazi Germany is organized for 
war and totalitarian economics and for 
nothing else. Its economic system, like 
everything else, is built on fraud. War and 
preparation for war are its only real rem- 
edy for unemployment. 

This war, therefore, is not a war be- 
tween nations like the last war. It is more 
of a revolution than a war—a revolution- 
ary war waged by Hitler and his military 
totalitarian machine against all other na- 
tions and the free world in which we have 
lived, so as to make them military, politi- 
cal and economic satellites of a totalitarian 
world empire. Then Hitler will have given 
the world peace—the peace of death—and 
employment—the employment of a slave. 

It is quite obvious that the only way 
of stopping the expansion of the Hitler 
Europe is to confront it somewhere with 
a power possessed of superior armaments 
and an impregnable strategic position. As 
we have found through bitter experience it 
will never be stopped by appeasement or 
concessions. It is equally obvious that 
there will be no freedom for the conquered 
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peoples of Europe until the authority of 
the Nazi group and its brutal philosophy 
have been overthrown in Germany itself. 

Today, however, we have still to build 
up the peace which will certainly be able 
to stop Hitler. Hitler, as we have seen, has 
lost the second round of the war. But we 
think that he certainly is going to renew 
the attack on Britain with all his might 
this Winter and Spring. Everything else is 
for him a side show. But if he can destroy 
Britain he and his friends will have won 
the basis of world domination. 

But this time he is going to concentrate 
on the sea. He has failed to overwhelm us 
in the air and we are sure that he will con- 
tinue to fail, while with your help our 
power to hit back with our bombers will 
steadily increase. But he is building sub- 
marines and long-distance planes with all 
his might and main with which to bomb 
the convoys and to announce their loca- 
tion to the submarines. He will base them 
on all the ports and aerodromes along that 
line which runs like a vast semi-circle 
round Britain, from Narvik down the 
northern and western coasts of France to 
Spain. 

He will have two new 35,000-ton battle- 
ships, the Tirpitz and the Bismarck, and 
other vessels in the North Sea early next 
year. With these he will try to deliver a 
knock-out blow at our communications so 
as to prevent us getting the food, the raw 
materials and airplanes necessary to en- 
able us to continue the war at full strength. 
The danger, of course, springs ultimately 
from the fact that in the last war we had 
the support of the Japanese, the Italian, 
the French and, after April, 1917, of your 
navy, whereas today, since the disappear- 
ance of the powerful French Navy, we are 
fighting alone. Our navy, therefore, with 
the tremendous tasks which rest upon it, 
no one of which it shirked or evaded, is 
strung out and terribly thin. 

We think that this is a situation which 
concerns you almost as much as it con- 
cerns us. It has long been clear that your 
security no less than ours depends upon 
our holding the Atlantic impregnably and 
you the Pacific. So long as this is so the 
way of life to which we are attached can 
continue and our free economic system can 
resist totalitarian attack. But if one of 
those two navies fails the unity of the 
British Commonwealth begins to disap- 
pear, control of the trade routes begins to 
pass to the Axis powers and those control- 
ling bastions of sea power which now keep 
war away from America become the jump- 
ing off points from which it can be men- 
aced. 

Moreover, the Axis-Japanese pact of 
September last makes nakedly clear the 
ultimate objective of totalitarian strategy. 
As soon as an Italian or German army or 
fleet can occupy Gibraltar of Northwest 
Africa or Great Britain’s control of the 
Atlantic has been sufficiently weakened to 
cause doubt where the American fleet 
should be stationed the two-ocean attack 
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on us, both in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
will be simultaneously launched. The more 
secure is our control of the Atlantic the less 
likely is the two-ocean war to break out. 

We have both, therefore, a vital inter- 
est in decisively defeating the now rapid- 
ly maturing naval attack on the commu- 
nications of the British Isles. It is the best 
way of preventing the spread of the war. 
And it is an essential step to that victory 
which will eventually follow the failure of 
Hitler to destroy Great Britain, both by 
air and by sea, and the uninterrupted flow 
of American munitions to the British Isles. 

We have no illusions, therefore, about 
1941. It is going to be a hard and a dan- 
gerous year. Our shipping losses have re- 
cently been formidable. In one week Brit- 
ish, Allied and neutral losses were nearly 
200,000 tons. Only one of the two pas- 
sages to Britain round Ireland is open to 
us, which enables Germany to concentrate 
its submarines on the other. We are suffer- 
ing, on the average of October, 200 civilian 
deaths and 300 civilians mutilated every 
night from enemy bombardment, and our 
food supplies are gradually being more 
strictly rationed. 

But we are not in the least dismayed. 
With help from you we are confident that 
we can win, and win decisively in 1942, 
if not before. We are confident, first of all, 
for spiritual reasons. The core of Hitlerism 
is moral rottenness, the belief that the use 
of utter brutality and ruthless power in 
the prosecution of domination is the road to 
greatness both in individuals and nations. 

Hitlerism is the tragedy of Germany. 
Its doctrine is not true. All history proves 
it wrong. The Sermon on the Mount in the 
long run is much stronger than all Hitler’s 
propaganda or Goering’s guns and bombs. 
The core of the Allied creed, for all our 
mistakes of omission and commission, is 
liberty, justice and truth, and that we be- 
lieve will infallibly prevail, if we have the 
resolution and the courage to resist to the 
end. 

But on the side of armaments also we 
have great and growing assets. The curve 
of our munition and airplane production is 
steadily rising—despite the bombing. The 
number of our divisions, of our airplanes, 
of our pilots is also steadily going up. 

What is more important, the young na- 
tions of the Commonwealth, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, New Zealand, are fast 
getting into their stride. The number of 
their divisions is increasing. You will soon 
hear of their prowess on more than one 
front, as you have heard of the New Zea- 
land Achilles in the Graf Spee battle and 
the Australian Sydney in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The Canadian training scheme is rapid- 
ly coming into output. You will be stag- 
gered at what will come out of Canada 
shortly in the shape of trained pilots and 
men. And Canada produced perhaps the 
best airmen in our forces in the great war. 
Australia and New Zealand are producing 
pilots also in great numbers. South Africa 





is actively engaged both in the air and 
land in Abyssinia, Kenya and in the Sudan, 

Indian troops and Indian munitions are 
now coming into the battle fronts, ang 
ever-increasing resources are coming from 
the colonies and territories, loyal to a map 
and proud of their membership of the 
Commonwealth. 

The whole of this growing aggregation 
of power is now being mobilized. Its firg 
task is to defend that great ring of defen. 
sive positions which lie around you, Brit. 
ain itself, Gibraltar, Cape Town, Egypt, 
and the Suez Canal, Singapore, Australia 
and New Zealand. If Hitler and his friends 
could smash through these great positions 
his power could begin to spread over Afr. 
ca and the Pacific, it would make the 
problem both of security and of bringing 
the war to a victorious end immeasurably 
more difficult. 

But as long as we can hold these pos. 
tions, we and the democratic world beyond 
them are safe. Napoleon saw that all war 
is a struggle for position. Our second task 
is to enable us to deliver increasingly for. 
midable blows at Germany itself, at her 
allies, one of whom is already beginning to 
crack, and to bring assistance to the sub. 
jugated peoples now once more beginning 
to show signs of a resistance to Hitler's 
will. The heroic Greeks now striking a 
mortal blow at the prestige of Mussolini 
and his system are showing how much the 
position has already improved since the 
legend of totalitarian invulnerability was 
broken last September. 

But that result is not yet secure. It wil 
be put to the test in 1941. If we can now 
stave off the attack on Britain, if we can 
last out next year still holding all the posi- 
tions I have mentioned, Hitlerism in the 
end must go down unless Admiral Mahan 
is all wrong. By ourselves we cannot be 
sure of this result—though we will try our 
best. Not only is there the situation in the 
North Atlantic I have described, but no 
one can yet tell when the constant pres 
sure of Hitler both on the Vichy gover- 
ment to give him control of the French 
fleet and bases in the Mediterranean, and 
on Japan to extend the war in the Pacific, 
may lead to. 

But with your help in airplanes, muni 
tions, in ships and on the sea, and in the 
field of finance now being discussed be- 
tween your Treasury and ours, we are sure 
of victory—sure that the gangster menace 
to human freedom, the greatest the world 
has ever seen, will go down to the oblivion 
it deserves. 

It is not for me to try to tell you what 
you ought to do. That is entirely for you 
to decide for yourselves. But it is my bus- 
ness to see that you are informed of thee 
sential facts because unless you are so il- 
formed you cannot form a judgment and 
I and not you would be responsible for the 
consequences, hence this speech tonight. 
You have already declared your interest 
in the survival of Britain. It is for you t0 
decide whether it is to your interest t 
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give us whatever assistance may be neces- 
sary in order to make certain that Britain 
shall not fall. 

There are only two more things I want 
to say in conclusion. The first is that no- 
body who, like myself, has seen what the 
steady and constant bombardment of 
great cities from the air means, could wish 
any friendly country like the United States 
of America to undergo any similar experi- 
ence. 

Hitler has let loose this kind of warfare 
on mankind and will have to take the con- 
sequences. And we for geographical rea- 
sons are in the firing line. But you and 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
and probably South Africa have the 
chance, if you take it, of saving yourselves 
from being the theatre of total war. You 
are the center of that great ring of for- 
tresses, Britain, Gibraltar, Cape Town, 
Suez, Singapore and Australia, I have 
mentioned, to which I should add Hawaii 
and Panama. 

So long as these fortresses stand, the 
war, with its aerial bombardment, cannot 
in any real sense of the word roll up to 
your shores or devastate your towns and 
cities. 

I do not believe that a liberal civiliza- 
tion can develop under conditions of con- 
stant bombardment and war. Modern in- 
dividual freedom developed first in Eng- 
land precisely because the Channel pro- 
tected Britain from constant war, and lat- 
er in America because the Atlantic did the 
same. Almost alone among the nations you 
still have the chance of making your coun- 
try immune from the devastation of war, 
not by pacifism or attempted appeasement 
of the dictators, but by helping to main- 
tain the frontiers I have described, all oc- 
cupied by liberal democracies like your- 
selves and prepared to fight for their in- 
dependence and yours, and with your help 
able collectively to generate more power 
than the totalitarian alliance can bring 
against them. 

But if ramparts fall, the war will inevi- 
tably cross the oceans and roll up against 

your shores. If Britain and the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic and the islands 
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which lie off its shores, Iceland, the Azores 
or bases like Dakar fall into the dictators’ 
hands, or if you are unable to defend the 
island fortresses in the Pacific, then the 
jumping off grounds go against you, the 
oceans .become a passageway and your 
power to strike back at an enemy disap- 
pears because you have no bases from 
which to do so. 

The last thing I want to say concerns 
the future. There were two things which I 
found the ordinary citizen in Britain think- 
ing about. The first was that all his and 
her suffering and sacrifice should, if pos- 
sible, end, not all war, for human nature is 
probably not yet ready for that, but the 
kind of total war Hitler is waging, with 
its hideous mutilation and destruction 
from the air and its brutal persecution of 
conquered peoples. 

The second was that after this war no 
one who had done his duty should be 
thrown on the scrap heap of unemploy- 
ment, with nothing but a bonus or dole. 
Somehow or other employment must be 
found for everybody. Some people are 
spreading the legend that democracy is 
disappearing from Britain and that she 
will come out at the end of the war a Fas- 
cist or a Communist State. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. I have never 
known Britain more truly democratic. The 
British are not going to change their essen- 
tial character. It has shown itself in this 
war. They will move forward, of course, 
with the times, but without revolutionary 
violence. 

But the more people think about the 
future the more they are drawn to the con- 
clusion that all real hope depends upon 
some form of cooperation between the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Even if we win a total 
victory there will be no chance of immedi- 
ately creating an effective new League of 
Nations. There will be nothing in Europe 
out of which to make it. A majority of 
the younger generation consist of people 
who have been educated in such brutish 
doctrines as blood and earth, that might is 
right, that Jews are social poison or that 
business men are hyenas only fit for de- 
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struction. No man can even say what the 
France of tomorrow will be like. 

The plain truth is that peace and order 
always depend not upon disarming the po- 
lice but upon there being overwhelming 
power behind just law. The only place 
where that power can be found behind 
the laws of a liberal and democratic 
world is in the United States and in Great 
Britain supported by the Dominions and 
in some other free nations. 

The only nucleus round which a stable 
and peaceful and democratic world can 
be built after this war is if the United 
States and Great Britain possess between 
them more aeroplanes and ships of war 
and the key positions of world power, such 
as I have described, than any possible to- 
talitarian rival. Then and then only will 
political and industrial freedom be secure 
and will it be possible for a free economic 
system to prevail against the economics 
of totalitarianism. 

If we are to set the world going again, 
not only must we have strength, but we 
must not adopt the fatal policies we all 
pursued after the last war, the establish- 
ment of prohibitive tariffs, trying to col- 
lect fantastic reparations and war debts 
across these tariffs, and then hoping to 
dodge the inevitable consequences of those 
follies by a policy of reckless lending. Mar- 
kets and employment for all should be the 
main purpose of post-war economic policy. 

I have done. I have endeavored to give 
you some idea of our present position, of 
the dangers and problems of 1941, of our 
hopes for the future. It is for you to decide 
whether you share our hopes and what 
support you will give us in realizing them. 
We are, I believe, doing all we can. Since 
May there is no challenge we have evaded, 
no challenge refused. 

If you back us you will not be backing 
a quitter. The issue now depends largely 
on what you decide to do. Nobody can 
share that responsibility with you. It is the 
great strength of democracy that it brings 
responsibility down squarely to every citi- 
zen and every nation. And before the judg- 
ment seat of God each must answer for his 
own actions. 
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Closer Ties for Americas: 
Role of the Air Lines 


The Panama Canal’s exposed position gives commer- 
cial air lines in South America unusual military signifi- 
cance. This explains why the United States insistently 
prods Latin-American republics to Americanize control 
of their air lines. 

Colombia has nationalized SCADTA, the German line 
in that country. Yet German interests (see Pictogram) 
still control 17,980 miles, or 24 per cent, of South 
American airways. U.S.-owned routes cover 28,000 
miles, a little more than the total mileage operated 
within the republics by South American managements. 
Dutch and Italian companies, hard hit by war restric- 
tions, maintain 1,850 and 2,350 miles, respectively. 

Eight dummy corporations make up the German 
system. Their personnel is thoroughly Nazified, and 
numbers 1,000 ground workers and 75 war-trained pilots 
in Brazil alone. Political activities of this organization 
led President Vargas to decree that all pilots on Brazilian 
lines must be native-born. Argentina is training 5,000 
civilian pilots to take over German lines there. 

Helping the Latin governments to bring airways under 
home control, the United States is advancing money to 
buy equipment, lending them instructors from the Army 
Air Corps, and giving them firm diplomatic support. 

Working toward the same end from another angle, the 
Government is quietly encouraging United States avia- 
tion interests to make their services indispensable in 
Latin America’s commercial setup, against the day when 
foreign nations will return to fight for lost ground in 
South American trade. 

American Export Airlines recently bought the exten- 
sive TACA system in Central America, and American 
Airlines has applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
permission to extend a line into Mexico City from 
Laredo, Texas. 

Chief standard-bearer for the United States is the 
Pan American Airways System, only U.S. company 
operating in South America. Last year, United States 
air-mail contracts paid the system $11,091,000, or 54 per 
cent of its total revenues. Further indicating its interest 
in PAA, Washington has let it be known the defense ban 
on expansion of commercial plane production will not 
apply to Pan American’s program in South America. 

Now in the first stage, that program aims to have 
274 flights weekly between this country and Latin 
America by next January. First step to speed up services 
was inauguration last month of the three-day schedule 
between Miami and Rio de Janeiro, cutting a full two 
days off previous schedules. Added facilities on this new 
route enable land planes to go from Miami to Buenos 
Aires almost in a beeline. And the airport at Barreiras 
provides Brazil with an inland base where formerly no 
adequate fields existed except along the vulnerable coast 
line. 

Projected also are two main-line routes from New 
Orleans to Latin America, and a non-stop flight from 
New York to San Juan, P.R. Four existing routes give 
direct air communication from both coasts and the 
interior of the United States to Central and South 
America. 
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SURVEYING SOME TROUBLE SPOTS 


Chief Executive Concludes Tour of Strategic Bases in Caribbean 


A plea for joint enterprise by 
Government, business. Meeting 
with the Duke of Windsor 


Into the heart of the Caribbean trouble 
spots sailed Commander in Chief Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during the final days of his 
long voyage to the South last week. As 
the cruiser Tuscaloosa slipped from island 
to island, from St. Lucia to Martinique to 
Antigua to the Bahamas, from one vital 
air and naval base to another, Mr. Roose- 
velt, with his white shirt sleeves rolled up 
over his big, wrestler’s arms, surveyed 
water and land of potential danger. 

Crisscrossing the Caribbean checker- 
board hot day by hot day, the President 
laid a course that shot him straight into 
the middle of the tangled international 
scene. Early in the week, for example, trav- 
eling on an American battleship, in Brit- 
ish-patrolled waters, a zone in which Ger- 
man ships are currently reported, Mr. 
Roosevelt dropped anchor at a French 
port. The scene was Fort de France, 
Martinique. There, lying hove to in full 
view of the French aircraft carrier Bearn, 
the President conferred for an hour with 
naval and diplomatic officials. Through 
field glasses he could see on the waterfront 
almost 100 United States-made fighting 
planes, sold to France before the June 
capitulation to Hitler. The complications 
of the war in Europe could not have been 
brought closer to President Roosevelt. 

The stop at Martinique, which has re- 
mained loyal to the Vichy Government 
and has thus been a source of anxiety in 
Washington for several months, was gen- 
erally regarded as the most important in 
the week’s log. 


Keeping Tabs on Capital 

But the week was not all defense in- 
spection. Several times during the cruise 
naval patrol planes circled over the Presi- 
dential flotilla and dropped down to the 
sea a few hundred yards from the Tusca- 
loosa to deliver mail sacks from Washing- 
ton. Immediately motor  whaleboats 
brought the pouches to the ship’s side, 
and a few minutes later the Chief Execu- 
tive was reading the latest news from the 
Capital, and signing papers that had to be 
returned at once. The rest of the time Mr. 
Roosevelt kept himself informed by radio. 

The news that struck hardest was the 
death of Lord Lothian. In addition to a 
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formal statement, Mr. Roosevelt wirelessed 
a message to King George VI, direct from 
the cruiser, saying that he was “shocked 
beyond measure” to hear of the Ambassa- 
dor’s sudden passing. 

As he finally headed home, through 
rough Atlantic weather, the President con- 
tinued to smother his itinerary with mys- 
tery. From the trip’s beginning to end, the 
handful of newspapermen who followed 
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loyally behind on the convoy destroyer 
Mayrant had no idea where they were go- 
ing, or how long they would be gone. The 
President even refused to announce his 
course hour by hour. 

A development that took Mr. Roose- 
velt’s entourage completely by surprise was 
the Duke of Windsor’s unheralded rendez- 
vous with the President somewhere off 
Bimini in the Bahamas. As the Duke took 
off by plane from Miami, the rumors grew 
hotter that he would become the new 
British ambassador. 

Relaxing from the intense heat of the 
days on the return trip, F.D.R. passed 
the evenings watching movies on deck, 
cheering boxing matches by crew members, 
attending smokers and listening to drum- 
mer contests. And, for some reason, there 
was hill-billy music, too. 

In the meantime, thousands of miles 









away, the most significant presidential mes- 
sage of the week was read to an applaud- 
ing audience at a dinner of the Economic 
Club of New York. Mr. Roosevelt’s letter 
said, in part: “The freedoms that we must 
and will protect in the United States are 
the freedoms which will make the indi- 
vidual paramount in a true democracy, 
In our American way of life, political and 
economic freedom go hand in hand. Our 
freedoms must include freedom from want, 
freedom from insecurity, and freedom from 
fear. I firmly believe that we can best se- 
cure these freedoms by Government and 
private enterprise working together for 
these common objectives. In this joint ef- 
fort there must be provided proper reward 
for labor, proper incentive for enterprise, 
and a proper return on investment.” 


Plea for the Underprivileged 

There was a _ second message, with 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt” signed at the bot- 
tom, to hit the headlines. This one was 
read before 4,000 delegates of the Farm 
Bureau Federation in Baltimore. In this 
letter the Chief Executive declared that 
mobilization of men and munitions alone 
would not effectively arm the country, be- 
cause there was required also “an equita- 
ble distribution of the wealth from our un- 
paralleled material resources—help for the 
underprivileged, security for workers and 
farmers and whatever else that is neces- 
sary to keep democracy a dynamic force.” 

Also from the White House came an 
executive order placing iron ore, plate iron, 
and several iron and steel manufactures 
under export license requirements; another 
order saying that conscientious objectors 
may be called under the Selective Service 
Act to perform any service which does not 
compel them to bear arms or be trained in 
their use; and a few minor defense bills 
passed on by Congress for White House 
approval. 

The Executive Mansion itself, last week, 
was being prepared for the arrival of the 
latest in the line of royal refugees to visit 
the Roosevelts—Crown Princess Juliana of 
the Netherlands. The Princess, who has 
been in Canada since June, will leave her 
two baby daughters in Ottawa. The White 
House also was being prepared for Christ- 
mas. Few children will show up at that 
time. There are 10 presidential grand- 
children, but only one, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt III, will hang his stocking on the 
White House mantelpiece. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE CONTINUES 


Throughout most of the world the words “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness” have a hollow ring. This pictorial survey is just a reminder to 
citizens that the democratic ideals conceived by the Founding Fathers still 
exist in these United States. Only eternal vigilance by the people will guar- 
antee their continuance. 
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... The Class of the Mass Circulation 


ConvincinG evidence that Roto “sells” 
is found in the fact that in 1939 alone 
more than 100 national advertisers, new 
to Rotogravure Sections, joined the 
hundreds of foremost advertisers who 
consistently use Roto to increase sales 
of nearly every type of merchandise. 
These seasoned advertisers “go Roto” 
because they know that in the Sunday 
newspapers’ Rotogravure Sections their 
advertising is exposed to the maximum 
number of potential reader-customers. 
They know that the nationally-accepted 
Gallup method of surveying reader 
habits has demonstrated that Sunday 
Rotogravure Sections get a reader 
traffic averaging second only to page 
one in volume !* 


In addition “preferred position” is 
assured in Roto regardless of the page 
the advertising appears on because 
the interesting pictorial content of this 
effective yet economical medium sus- 
tains reader traffic on every page. 
Consider Rotogravure space in your 
advertising. Let its tremendous reader 
traffic, its quality appeal, its clean-cut 
reproduction of your art work help to 
increase sales of your product, too! 

For more information, write Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation. We maintain a serv- 
ice, research and statistical department 
for the convenience of advertisers and 
publishers. Take advantage of this 
liberal offer. There is no charge 
for our service. 








*Based on a continual analysis of reader traffic in 21 different papers in 17 key cities. 
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What does “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” 
mean? These pictures tell the story. 





Americans have the right to work at their chosen 
occupations. 


Americans have the right to receive a sound 
education. 





Americans have the right to print what they please. Americans have the right to speak what they please. 
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READER-INTEREST is the factor which 
determines the success of direct mail 
advertising. And one way to get 
reader-interest is to print your bro- 
chures, catalogs and circulars in Roto- 
gravure. This is a fact demonstrated 
by the millions and millions of news- 


paper readers who are attracted every 


ges. 0-9-0 0 
pat. oF 


ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 





week to the Sunday Rotogravuré Sec- 
tions of great newspapers. 
Capitalize on this extraordinary 
feature! Consider Rotogravure, too, for 
your direct mail advertising and let its 
realistic reproduction qualities add to 
the impressiveness and effectiveness of 


your selling messages. Many foremost 


BOBBEE 


advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 
monotone and in thrilling natural colors. 

if you need advice on Rotogravure 
printing, call a Kimberly-Clark Roto- 
gravure man. There is no charge for 
our cooperation which is available at 
each of our offices. If you prefer, write 


for advice and samples. 


acs. v. 5.0 AP 
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Remember, poper ploys a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose if carefully! 
Compare the nationally-accepted Rotogravure popers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 
above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation | 
Established 1872 —Neenah, Wisconsin 4 


Chicago 
8 South Michigan Avenue 


New York 
122 East 42nd Street 


Los Angeles 
510 West Sixth Stree! 
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Controversy over the defense labor pol- 
Hey now is focused on one issue: Will the 
Government use its power as industry’s 
largest customer to enforce its labor stand- 
son employers? 
"The Government already uses its pur- 
asing power to insist on pay ment at time 
j one-half rates for work in excess of 8 
a day or 40 hours a week. In a num- 
sr of industries it also uses this power to 
insist on payment of specified minimum 
ges ranging up to 70 cents an hour. 
ese demands on firms doing business 
with the Government are imposed under 
ms of the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
racts Act. 

Standards required for work on Govern- 
ment contracts are higher than those re- 
quired on production for private orders. 
The latter are controlled only by the Wage 
and Hour Law, which limits the regular 
work week but does not require an 8-hour 
day. Also, the Wage and Hour Law fixes 
the minimum wage at not less than 30 
cents but not more than 40 cents an hour. 

Now labor union leaders, both AFL and 
CIO, are demanding that the Defense 
Commission withhold defense orders from 
firms that do not comply with decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
and other agencies administering the la- 
bor laws. Sidney Hillman, labor member 
of the Defense Commission, is demanding 
cancellation of a contract recently signed 
by the War Department and the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, involving automobiles for 
the Army. 

The New York Times editorially has 
been opposing attempts to use defense or- 

rs as a means of enforcing the labor 
laws. Last week, the Times went a step 
farther and urged repeal of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, sponsored by Senator Walsh 

(Dem.), of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, and 
Representative Healey (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Times editorial resulted from a re- 
port by Rear Admiral Ray Spear, chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts. The Admiral in his annual report 
@ vering the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, just made public, declared that the 
number of firms competing for Govern- 
ment business “declined rapidly after the 
enactment of the Walsh-Healey Act.” 

Said the Admiral: “There are many 
Manufacturers who will not bid and take 
# contract subject to the Walsh-Healey 

and others who will accept all provi- 
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The Walsh-Healey Act: 
A Handicap to Rearmament? 


sions of the act, except the minimum wage 
determinations.” 

The Admiral cited the Walsh-Healey 
Act as one factor impeding the purchase 
of steel for defense projects. He recounted 
difficulties encountered by the Navy De- 
partment in obtaining bids for aircraft 
clocks when one of the two bidding manu- 
facturers would not agree to accept the 
labor standards. 

This report provoked two rejoinders, 
one from the AFL, the other from L. Met- 
calf Walling, administrator of the Public 
Contracts Act. 

Said the AFL’s public relations director: 
“The time has come to democratize the 
Navy... . We do insist that the adminis- 
trative bureaus of the Navy Department 
and their personnel take a few lessons in 
democracy, learn what it’s all about and 
get back into step with the Government 
and its labor policies.” 

Said Administrator Walling: “I am 
somewhat surprised that the Navy De- 
partment still feels that the Public Con- 
tracts Act is hampering its procurement.” 

He pointed out: (1) the act specifically 
provides machinery permitting exemptions 
in the public interest; (2) since 1937, when 
the act became effective, only four appli- 
cations have been received for such ex- 
emptions—all have been granted; (3) in 
the five months since the minimum wages 
for the steel industry became effective, 
contracts totaling $16,000,000 have been 
let by the Government, all subject to the 
wage determination. 

One fear that is being voiced privately 
by some manufacturers concerns the long- 
term effect of the wage provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. These provide that the 
Secretary of Labor shall determine the go- 
ing wage rates in an industry, and that this 
prevailing rate shall be the minimum rate 
of wages paid employes working on Gov- 
ernment orders. The effect of wage “deter- 
minations” is to raise wages of the lowest- 
paying sections of an industry. 

There is no provision in the law or 
stated policy of the Administration to 
prevent the Secretary from again going 
into an industry in boom time and finding 
that the prevailing rate is higher than 
previously determined and again raising 
the minimum. 

The result, in addition to limiting the 
flexibility of wage rates, would be to raise 
the cost of Government purchases, some- 
thing to which industry’s largest customer 
would object. 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
THIS COMMON 
PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


HAT to do for employes who need loans 

is a problem which has troubled many 
corporation executives. Perhaps the workers in 
your plant have their own credit union. Or your 
company may have worked out an employe 
loan plan. But in many cases employers have 
neither the means nor the experience to properly 
finance the emergency expenses of all their 
workers. 


Where workers can borrow 


Yet you realize that employes should be able to 
borrow when necessary—for the company’s 
good, as well as their own peace of mind. Fortu- 
nately, the legislatures of most industrial states 
have recognized the social need of a source of 
emergency credit for working men and women. 
In the interests of these small borrowers these 
states have passed Small Loan Laws. 


Loans repayable in installments 


These laws make possible the modern family 
finance company like Household Finance. Here 
the responsible worker can borrow $20 to $300 
in a simple, private transaction, regulated by 
law for his protection. No endorser is needed. 
No wage assignment is taken. Repayment is 
made in convenient monthly installments. 
Every day this plan helps hundreds of men and 
women of limited means to meet unexpected 
expenses. 

The table below shows some typical loans 
and payment plans. The borrower may choose 
the payment plan which best fits his own nceds 
and income. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories). These charges are substantially below 
the maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH | 
OF Including All Charges 








CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 11.49 9.6: 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 12.83 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 19.15 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 19.24 























Above payments figured at 24% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to | 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. = 
acre = 











Contact with thousands of families has shown 
us that it is a further service to encourage and 
help our customers to manage their incomes in- 
telligently. So our staff of home economists 
gives practical guidance in budgeting and house- 
hold buymanship. Hundreds of schools and col- 
leges use the booklets developed for this work. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
Se ee SSS SS SS eS SS SS SST SSS eee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-L 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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(4, “In proportion as the structure of a govern- g roy 
sesh ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
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Herr Hitler’s speech last week was remarkably 
revealing. Americans who are in the habit of brush- 
ing aside the German chancellor’s public statements 
as so much raving will do well to remember that his 
utterances are addressed primarily to his people. 

If we wish to understand why such a substantial 
number out of the 85,000,000 Germans are united 
behind Hitler in this war and if we wish to learn 
something of the psychology which has assisted Hitler 
in bringing on this war, we will analyze carefully the 
words of the man who is leading the most frightful 
war in all history. 

For to make peace some day we must know the 
motivation of war. We cannot remove armed con- 
flict without penetrating the causes that make men 
take to physical combat. 

Herr Hitler’s speech was made before German 
munitions workers. He doesn’t talk often, so it is 
important to note that this time the German chan- 
cellor elaborated on his favorite theme—the position 
of the “have” nations versus the “have-not” nations: 

“Eighty-five million Germans have 600,000 
square kilometers at their disposal wherefrom 
they must have a living, and 46,000,000 English 
have 40,000,000 square kilometers. This earth, 
however, was not distributed by Providence or 
by Almighty God. This distribution is being 
taken care of by the peoples themselves and this 

distribution chiefly took place in the past 300 

years at a time when our German people were 

domestically unconscious and torn apart. ... 

“During this time the rest of the world had 
been distributed not by treaties or arrangements 
but exclusively through force.... 


‘ALL MY LIFE | “Whoever hasn’t anything 
HAVE BEEN A won’t get anything either. 
HAVE-NOT’—HITLER All my life I have been a 
have-not. I count myself as 
one of their number and have fought for them. 
Now again I enter the fight as the representative 
of the have-nots. I will never recognize the claims 
of others to that which they have gained by force 
and robbery. In no case will I permit this claim to 
apply to what has been taken from us.” 
Before we condemn this doctrine of resort to force, 
let us examine carefully its wide application. Again 
and again in the economic life of America, we hear 





y THE ‘HAVES’ AND ‘HAVE-NOTS’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


labor union leaders complaining that they cannot get 
concessions from employers and that there is nothing 
left but force. The strike weapon, now legalized in the 
United States, is a form of coercion. It has often been 
supplemented by physical force and has at times ¢f- 
fectually blocked the channels of commerce. 


REASON MUST To such leaders of union labor 
BE SUBSTITUTED we cry out that reason must be 
FOR FORCE substituted for force, but they 


answer that they have tried rea- 
son and have failed. 

Precisely the same argument now comes from Hit- 
ler. He says Germany tried reason after the Treaty of 
Versailles took away, as a consequence of physical 
and economic force, important German territories, 
colonies, trade and shipping. He protests that he 
sought peaceful rearrangement of the territories of 
Europe and failed. “How often,” he complains, “have 
I stretched out my hand!” and then adds, in an #- 
tempt to justify all the excesses of the last year: 
“Once it becomes necessary to defend oneself, I de- 
fend myself with undaunted fanaticism.” 

To put it another way, in the Hitler view, war isa 
cruel instrument which cannot stop at the boundaries 
of neutral countries or with the bombardment of 
military objectives—it must be ruthless and relent- 
less, even if it inflicts its woes on the innocent men, 
women and children who themselves have done n0 
wrong to the aggressor. 

But Herr Hitler makes the mistake that has been 
made ever since the frailties of human nature have 
had to be reckoned with by intelligent and rational 
persons. He assumes that force is the only way to 
win and that reason must be abandoned because it 
does not always get immediate results or achieve 
goals in the form in which we, with our mistaken 
conceptions of what is or is not selfish, may seek 
to attain them. 

There is a pertinent passage bearing on this vety 
point in Herr Hitler’s address which he himself ap- 
plied to the internal affairs of Germany, but he should 
have applied the same doctrine to Germany’s externa 
affairs as well. He said: 

“It is natural that in the life of peoples in 
general, things are developing along the same 
lines as in their domestic lives. Just as internally 
developing tensions between rich and poor mus 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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be balanced, thus in the life of the peoples one 

cannot claim everything and leave nothing to 

others.... 

“Domestically, I put myself to the task of 
solving these problems with an appeal to reason 
to bridge the rift between too large wealth on 
one side and too great poverty on the other 
through an appeal to the insight of all, recogniz- 
ing, however, that such procedures cannot be 
carried out between today and tomorrow, but 
that it is still preferable to bring classes, which 
have been excessively separated from each other, 
closer to each other than to bring about a solution 
by force.” 

In that foregoing paragraph lies the answer to 
world problems. The same rational concept permits 
us to insist that you cannot re-make the boundaries 
of nations overnight, that you cannot separate races 
from each other by mere imaginary lines, and that 
you cannot drive a wedge between one set of human 
beings and another of similar tastes, culture and ed- 
ucation and hope that there will be peaceful inter- 
course thereafter between them all. Nor can you by 
force ever produce a territorial equilibrium which 
will endure. You must everlastingly “appeal to the 
insight of all” for an equitable self-adjustment. 

What Herr Hitler has not perceived—and he is not 
alone in his misconception—is that force never really 
settles anything. It merely provides for a tempo- 
tary truce measured only by the length of time it takes 
a conquered or humiliated people to contrive ways 
to resume the conflict at arms. 


CHALLENGE IS 
TO OUR FAITH 
AND PATIENCE 


What the world has not yet tried 
—Herr Hitler to the contrary 
notwithstanding —is the true 
philosophy of Christian brother- 
hood—the forbearance and restraints which give pa- 
tience and inspiring faith to those who seek to estab- 
lish justice, even though the road ahead is blocked 
again and again by the pitfalls of human avarice. 

The challenge is to our patience as well as to our 
feason—to our ingenuity of insight as well as our 
brute strength. 

Who will say that Neville Chamberlain did not try 
to “appease” Herr Hitler, or that the pact of Mu- 
nich was not a basis from which a new order could 
have been built if Herr Hitler had so chosen? Who will 





Hitler’s speech, while extolling force, proves a point about its 
futility. Address indicates the problems that must be settled 
if peace is to be attained—America’s responsibility. 


deny that some day the British would have been ready 
to discuss colonial rearrangement under the plan of 
trusteeships by which the League of Nations was to 
have periodically revised the Versailles Treaty? 


AMERICA’S HELP 
NEEDED TO 
ACHIEVE PEACE 


In answer, Herr Hitler might 
say that the British conservative 
classes would not make any con- 
cessions. But he is wrong. The 
British conservatives have been willing to go far to 
prevent war. It was the apprehension amounting to a 
panic of insecurity among the laboring classes who 
put no further trust in Hitler’s word that caused the 
British people to cast aside appeasement and resort 
to force. 

What can be said truthfully is that no rearrange- 
ment of territories and colonies or economic oppor- 
tunities could have been compelled through the proc- 
esses of reason without the moral help of the United 
States. And we turned our backs on all European or- 
ganizations designed to maintain peace. We held our- 
selves selfishly aloof. Today are we in America willing 
to assume some responsibility for a better order in the 
world? If we are, we can bring the war to a close with 
justice to all and see to it that peoples are given again 
the only instrument which should be permitted to de- 
termine boundaries—the process of self-determination 
by free men. This was one of the cardinal points of 
the peace of 1919. With it must come economic re- 
appraisal and a willingness on the part of the people 
of the United States to make sacrifices in the interest 
of world trade. 

Utilizing physical force, we fight wars, sign treaties, 
sow the seeds of revenge and, in due time, try war 
over again with the same awful consequences. When 
will this vicious circle be brought to an end? When 
will man find out that there is another way? It may 
involve the surrender of excessive pride and sacrifice 
of a part of our property, but there are greater com- 
pensations in store for us in the brief years we spend 
on earth. These compensations come in the long run 
from seeing how a patient appeal to reason and to the 
human spirit can, if we will give it time to work, 
achieve miracles in the art of healing the wounds of 
human bitterness, of hate, of cupidity and of self-ag- 
grandizement. In this change within ourselves lies the 
answer to the world-wide yearning for domestic as 
well as international peace. 

















Should Government Require a Waiting Period 
Before a Strike Call in Any Defense Industry? 


John Green 


CAMDEN, N. J.; President, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I am opposed to forced negotiations just 
as I am opposed to forced arbitration for 
labor. The experience of Great Britain in 
the last war was that strikes increased 
rather than decreased under the emergency 
laws compelling negotiations. I believe 
that the Government should use its good 
offices to conciliate and mediate rather 
than use a big stick. 


J. A. C. Grant 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of 
California, 


answers: 


Realization of the fact that the public 
is in no mood to tolerate strikes called 
without adequate warning or effort to 
reach a compromise may tend to keep or- 
ganized labor from overplaying its hand. 
If not, we must consider the application 
of the principles of the Railway Labor Act 
to key industries as a possible next step. 


S. H. Dalrymple 


AKRON, OHIO; President, United Rubber 
Workers of America, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Such procedure is neither necessary nor 
advisable. Labor has pledged, and demon- 
strated, its complete co-operation with the 
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Possibility of delay in the na- 
tional defense program because 
of labor disputes, such as the re- 
cent Vultee aircraft plant strike, 
has led to discussion of methods 
of preventing such difficulties. Out- 
standing among proposals is that 
of a compulsory “waiting period” 
before a strike could be called. To 
obtain a cross section of authori- 
tative opinion on this suggestion, 





The United States News sent to la- 
bor leaders, economists and others 
this question: 

Should a period of negoti- 
ation be enforced by the Gov- 
ernment before a strike can 
be ordered in any defense 
industry? 

Answers were printed in the 
issue of Dec. 13. Additional replies 
appear herewith. 





defense program. The overwhelming bulk 
of potential disputes and stoppages is al- 
ready being handled, without fanfare, 
through the channels of the Labor Policy 
Advisory Committee and the appropriate 
Government agencies. The proposal of 
forcing a waiting period before strikes 
could be called smacks too much of coer- 
cion to be acceptable to labor. 


Colston E. Warne 


AMHERST, MASS.; Department of Econemics, 
Amherst College; Member, Educational 
Group for Defense of National Labor Re- 
lations Act, 


answers: 

Opponents of organized labor are ad- 
vancing the idea of compulsory investiga- 
tion and strike limitation as an entering 
wedge for Government regulation of trade 
unions and as an expression of lack of 


(by telegraph) 





S. H. DALRYMPLE 
“Coercion” 
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COLSTON E. WARNE 
“Wedge” 


—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 


JOHN GREEN 
“Big stick’’ 





faith in the willingness of organized labor 
to co-operate in the defense program. The 
proposal will prove attractive only to 
those who believe compulsion is a suitable 
substitute for responsibility in a democ- 
racy. 


Robert R. R. Brooks 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS.; Professor of 
Economics, Williams College, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Such legislation, if unaccompanied by 
other policies, would not accomplish the 
end that all desire. I urge larger approprie 
tions for an enlargement of Labor Depart- 
ment arbitration, mediation and concilia- 
tion services, establishment of industry. 
wide, rather than regional, committees 
composed of labor, management and Labor 
Department representatives, as arbitrative 
bodies for all defensive industries. 
There should be full governmental en- 
couragement of collective bargaining cor- 
tracts embodying agreement not to strike 
until a standard form of grievance appeal 
and reference to industry-wide arbitrative 
bodies have been exhausted. 


Joseph Curran 


NEW YORK CITY; President, National Maori- 
time Union of America, 
answers: 

Strikes are seldom, if ever, called “with 
out warning.” They are preceded by long 
periods of negotiations. They are voted 
only after every other recourse has failed, 
and a strike vote is always made public. 
The Vultee workers negotiated for a lon 
period. 

Any further delay would be usd 


by the employer not for negotiations 
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but for strike-breaking preparations. 

If anything in connection with the de- 
fense industries is to be enforced, it should 
be the laws of the United States—particu- 
larly, the Wagner Act, the Wage-Hour 
Law and the Walsh-Healey Act. Are the 
employes to be denied slight wage in- 
creases to meet a higher cost of living 
when companies are given huge profits 
through Government orders? 


A. Johnston 


CLEVELAND, O.; Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
answers: 

No. Insofar as the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers is concerned, there is 
aclause in practically all, if not all, of our 
schedule agreements of wages and working 
conditions with the employers which pro- 
vides that thirty days’ written notice must 
be given upon the part of either party, of 
any proposed changes in the agreements, 
and this contractual provision insures am- 
ple time for either or both parties to pre- 
pare for negotiations. 


G. G. Groat 


BURLINGTON, VT.; Professor of Economics, 
University of Vermont, 


answers: 

The “preparedness” answer to the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. Since many labor 
leaders will be opposed to such a policy 
and many industrialists will be in favor of 
it, definite provisions must be made for 
negotiations in an atmosphere of frank- 
ness and compromise. 

The nearest approach we now have to 
the outline of such a policy is found in the 
provisions for preventing railroad strikes. 
Our limited experience with presidentially 
appointed emergency boards in rail dis- 
putes has been on the whole satisfactory. 


Solomon Barkin 


NEW YORK CITY; Director of Research, 
Textile Workers Union of America, 


answers: 


Strikes and other labor difficulties are 
symptoms of unsatisfactory labor relations 
and arise primarily in unorganized or par- 
tially unionized industries. They are neg- 
ligible in industries and plants where em- 
Ployers accept and practice bonafide col- 
lective bargaining. Labor unrest can be 
erased by having management accept the 
federal labor laws for collective bargaining. 
The best guarantee for uninterrupted 
production and constructive labor rela- 
tions is honest and aboveboard collective 
bargaining. Waiting periods are no solu- 
tion for industrial problems. 
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“Best Wishes for Your Happiness” 


from your friends and neighbors in the 
telephone company. May the friendly spirit 
of the holidays carry through all of 1941. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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U.S. Convoys for British Ships 
Favored by Majority of Editors 


American aid to Britain in an effort to 
offset shipping losses caused by German 
sea and air attacks, both through the re- 
plenishment of tonnage and the furnishing 
of naval escorts, is favored by nine-tenths 
of the commenting press. What opposition 
there is centers on the use of American war 
vessels for convoy of merchant ships to 
Britain. 

“The time has come,” declares the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), 
“when the American Navy should be used 
to convoy merchant ships to Britain. That 
is the next logical step in our program to 
aid England by all means short of war, and 
it could be put into operation immediately. 
If the prudent conservation of our naval re- 
sources forbids the release of any more de- 
stroyers to England, then our warships 
should be used to insure the safe delivery 
of war supplies to the country where they 
are needed. 

“The neutrality law should be amended 
to permit American merchant ships to car- 
ry goods to England. Why keep up a pre- 
tense of being neutral when we are not 
neutral? It isn’t a game of ping-pong that 
is going on across the sea, but a destructive 
and brutal war, in the outcome of which 
we are vitally interested.” 

In similar vein, the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal (Ind.) holds that “attacks on 
convoys in mid-Atlantic call for better 
escort than armed merchant cruisers which 
lack both the speed and the ability to ma- 
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neuver rapidly, which make the destroyer 
a logical antisubmarine weapon.” 

In opposition to definite naval aid for 
Great Britain, the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.) voices the opinion: 
“One thing that could put us in the war 
within a few weeks is to send American 
ships into the submarine zone. What would 
we do when U-boats attacked them, as 
they surely would? Still worse is the sug- 
gestion that we convoy ships, American 
or British, giving them protection with our 
Navy. That would be directly entering 
the war. Our aid to Britain has not been 


Sweigert for San Francisco Chronicle 
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OUR BIG BERTHAS! 


overgenerous so far—since she has paid 
well for everything obtained. We may as 
well expand it so far as we safely can. 
But let us, by all means, keep effective 
that ‘short of war’ declaration.” 

Another protest comes from the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.), in 
the form of comment on a British plea. 
The Texas paper says: “To state it mildly 
the member of the British Parliament 
who publicly appealed to the United 
States to help patrol trade routes of the 
Atlantic committed an indiscretion; al- 
though the moderation and discipline of 
Parliament under the strain of continuous 
bombing have been remarkable. The ap- 
peal to the United States to enter the 
war actively was premature, because 
American opinion is not yet ready for 





JUST IN TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 


this step, and it may provoke unfavor- 
able reaction among many articulate 
Americans. But the issue contained in the 
request may in time be forced upon the 
United States.” 

“Transfer of more American destroyers 
to Great Britain” is indorsed by the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), with the 
suggestion: “There must be assurance 
from naval experts that the new Nazi 
combination of U-boats and _reconnais- 
sance planes, based on the French coast, 
can be coped with by sheer numbers of 
fighting craft. With that assurance, the 
United States should have no hesitancy 
in furnishing the numbers. From our 
standpoint, destroyers are cheap insur- 
ance against the later spilling of American 
blood.” 

“There is only one place,” in the judg- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “in which one could learn just 
how serious the present situation is, and 
that is in the carefully guarded offices of 
the British shipping authorities, where the 
clamorous demands for tonnage must be 
balanced from day to day against actu- 
ally available supply. The crude figures 
cannot show just how grave the position 
may be. But they do show that it is seri 
ous; and that here again Americans who 
imagine they can sit back and let Britain 
win the war for them, while they do noth- 
ing about it except what is cheap, easy 
and convenient, are living in a fool’s pare 
dise. Keeping those sea lanes open is 4% 
vital an interest to the United States as 
it is to Great Britain, and if Americans 
expect it to be done, they will have to put 
all their energy and boldness into the prob 
lem.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





U.S. LOAN TO CHINA: PRESS VIEWS 


Administration action 
wins general approval 
of commenting papers 


Commenting editors are practically unan- 
jmous in approving the new United States 
loan of $100,000,000 to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in China. They point to Japa- 
nese adherence to the Rome-Berlin Axis 
and to the recent peace treaty between 
Japan and the puppet regime headed by 
Wang Ching-wei at Nanking as justifying 
stronger American aid to China in its war. 

One mild note of criticism is sounded: 
that Chiang Kai-shek is somewhat of a 
dictator himself. But this is held to be in- 
sufficient reason for withholding aid in 
view of Chiang’s progressive policies and 
friendship toward the United States, and 
the valuable commercial relations China 
has with this country, providing raw ma- 
terials needed for defense. 

“China has one very big claim to help,” 
declares the Boston (Mass.) 
Transcript (Rep.); “in re- 
sisting Japan, she is resisting 
and may be helping to ex- 
haust a war-making totalita- 
rian state none too friendly 
to the United States.” 

The New York Post 
(Ind.), pointing out that 
“this country has a strategic 
interest in preventing the 
growth of Japan’s power at 
China’s expense,” declares, 
“We need to maintain trade 
with an independent Dutch 
East Indies because she pro- 
vides us with vital raw ma- 
terials.” 

That “Chiang is a good 
deal of a dictator himself” is 
the observation of the Salem 
(Mass.) News (Ind.), which 
adds: “But he is sympathet- 
ie with America, and would 
establish a progressive and 
enlightened government in 
China if he had a chance.” 

“In the near future,” says 
the New York Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “China may 
need more supplies than ever 
from us. We are guarantee- 
ing to China that she will be 
able to pay for what she 
needs. Since China is de- 
fending herself against a Jap- 
anese invasion, we have in 
effect given China a politi- 
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cal commitment in the guise of an ex- 
change transaction.” 

“Some of the benefits we will derive, 
equally as valuable as weakening the men- 
ace on the east of us,” maintains the Win- 
ston-Salem (N.C.) Journal (Dem.), “are 
shipments of wolframite, antimony and tin 
needed in munitions production here. Fur- 
thermore, even if we were not to get such 
direct benefits from the loan, we would 
be entirely justified in making it, for 
China has proved an honest debtor. She 
is right on the dot in her deliveries of ma- 
terials with which she is repaying a two- 
year-old loan of $50,000,000.” 

“A new milestone for China,” in the 
judgment of the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch (Ind.), “is the rise of Chiang 
Kai-shek to power, for this means crea- 
tion of a strong centralized government, a 
new era of material progress until war in- 
terrupted, and a national will to resist to 
the bitter end when the invasion began. 
It is in the leadership of Chiang that Ja- 


WHAT KIND 
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OR TO DEFEND a 


WHAT THE GENERAL STAFF MUST KNOW 


Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


pan’s rosy dreams of ruling a subservient 
China through its Nanking puppet meet 
their greatest obstacle.” 

“So far as Chinese resistance is con- 
cerned,” according to the Lowell (Mass.) 
Leader (Ind.), “it is doubtful that the 
peace treaty which Japan has signed with 
Wang Ching-wei, head of the so-called na- 
tional government of China, is going to 
make much difference. It is not his adher- 
ents who have been fighting the Japanese, 
but, on the contrary, he and his followers 
have been playing into the hands of the 
invaders. And it is common knowledge 
that Wang Ching-wei is under Japan’s 
control. At best he had a hold in only a 
third of China.” 

“The $100,000,000 credit from our Gov- 
ernment,” concludes the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News (Dem.), “should help greatly to in- 
crease the determination of the Chinese 
Government and the Chinese people to 
fight on until the Japanese aggressors are 
driven out of China. . . The large addi- 
tional help which we are 
now giving to China is fur- 
ther positive evidence that 
the United States intends to 
deal more firmly with Japan. 
This is significant with re- 
spect not only to the Asi- 
atic situation but also to the 
European war.” 

“The Soviet policy toward 
China,” as understood by 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette (Rep.), “is not 
changed by Japancse recog- 
nition of the Chinese puppet 
government of Wang Ching- 
wei. And it is recalled that, 
year or so ago, Stalin 
wished Chiang Kai-shek luck 
in his effort to eject the in- 
vaders. This is bad news for 
the Japanese war lords, for 
it implies that the roads that 
lead from Russia will still be 
open for the shipment of 
supplies to Chiang. As long 
as Chiang Kai-shek can ob- 
tain supplies, there will be no 
submission to Japan.” 

It is the conclusion of the 
Providence (R.I.) Journal 
(Ind.) that “substantial 
American aid to the Chinese 
can be reckoned as evidence 
that America intends to en- 
courage people that refuse to 
submit tamely to an aggres- 
sor nation.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


SEAWAY AS A DEFENSE PROJECT 


The Meaning of President's Plan for Developing the St. Lawrence 


Problem for new Congress. 
Opposition to proposal 
in power and shipping groups 


The Great Lakes of the United States 


are the world’s busiest inland sea. The 
Atlantic Ocean bordering the United 


States is the world’s busiest and most im- 
portant ocean. Separating the two is the 
St. Lawrence River, one of the world’s 
most important and most navigable rivers. 

In the St. Lawrence is a section of rap- 
ids. This section is 183 miles long, and is 
the scene of three sharp drops in the level 
of the river. Canals now take lake boats 
around two of those drops by providing a 
14-foot channel. At certain times of the 
year, small ocean-going freighters run the 
other rapids and carry goods directly from 
the factories of Europe to the consumers 
of the American Middle West. 

Now President Roosevelt is proposing 
that something be done about that 183- 
mile section of the St. Lawrence. He is 
suggesting that the present channels be 
deepened to 27 or 30 feet and that new 
works be provided to remove the final 
rapids barrier to a connection between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Great Lakes. He 
is proposing that the water power in those 
rapids be harnessed to yield electricity that 
can be sold to pay for the whole project. 
Mr. Roosevelt asked the same thing in 
1934 and was beaten in Congress. He is 
asking it now in the name of national 
defense and is prepared to make a fight to 
get approval in the new Congress. 


The Engineering Problem 

Simply stated, the problem and the pro- 
posal are as follows: 

The problem: Elimination of the three 
barriers along the 183-mile stretch between 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Montreal. The 
first, at Ogdensburg, consists of a 92-foot 
drop in 48 miles; the second, at the Sou- 
langes Rapids, an 83-foot drop in 18 miles; 
the third, in the Lachine section, a 48- 
foot drop. 

The proposal: Deepening of the existing 
canals at Soulanges and Lachine, which is 
expected to present few engineering diffi- 
culties and entail little expense; the build- 
ing of dams and canals at the Interna- 
tional Rapids section, which starts at Og- 
densburg and extends a distance of 48 
miles. 

It is the International Rapids section 
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that presents the major engineering prob- 
lem of the project. Present proposals call 
for a control dam at Iroquois, N.Y., to 
maintain the level of Lake Ontario, a dam 
between the American shore and Barn- 
hart Island, and another dam _ between 
Barnhart Island and the Canadian shore. 
These dams would flood the rapids, re- 
quiring only a seven-mile canal, close to 
the American shore, to make the river 
navigable. Two locks would be needed for 
navigation purposes. The dams also would 
provide sufficient generating capacity to 
produce 2,200,000 horsepower of electric 
energy. 

Cost of the project is a matter of much 
dispute. When the President submitted 
his treaty in 1934, the proposal generally 
was referred to as a $500,000,000 project. 


—Harris & Ewing 
LELAND OLDS 
More defense .. . more kilowatts 


The Federal Power Commission estimated 
that the United States’ share would be 
$272,453,000. More recent estimates, how- 
ever,.place this country’s costs for the dam 
and powerhouse at $208,000,000, of which 
$90,000,000 would be borne by New York 
under a contract already signed for power 
development. President Roosevelt, in an- 
nouncing his intention to renew White 
House pressure for a treaty, said, “This 
project will cost the United States less 
than three battleships,” which can be taken 


to mean less than $280,000,000, since a 
modern battleship costs in the neighbor. 
hood of $93,000,000. 

For this expenditure, what would the 
United States and Canada receive? 

In the first place, each country would 
get an additional 1,100,000 horsepower in 
electricity, sharing the output half and 
half. This additional power has become 
important since the adoption of defense 
programs in both countries. The Canadian 
province of Ontario, which once was 
drenched with power, now faces a power 
shortage and is buying energy from the 
neighboring province of Quebec. 


Prospective Power Shortage 

Chairman Leland Olds of the Federal 
Power Commission has reported that the 
rearmament program may produce an 
electric power shortage of 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts (about 2,000,000 horsepower) by 
1942. 

A feared deficiency in upper New York 
would be completely solved by the St. 
Lawrence power project, and some en- 
gineers have stated that this energy could 
be transmitted through a grid system of 
power exchange, to New England and 
Western Pennsylvania. At present a num- 
ber of upstate New York industries are 
using power transmitted from Canada. 
One of the most important of these is the 
aluminum plant at Massena, N. Y. Expan- 
sion of this plant, urgently required be- 
cause of the tremendous defense demand 
for aluminum, according to Mr. Olds, is 
“dependent entirely on the possibility of 
securing additional imports of power from 
Canada.” 

St. Lawrence power development thus 
is being urged as an essential item in the 
national defense program. Defense also is 
cited as a basic reason for the seaway de- 
velopment. 

Developing rapidly is a shortage in ship- 
building capacity, both for the United 
States and England. In the Great Lakes 
area, however, shipyards either could be 
constructed or already are in existence. 

In the Lake port of Manitowoc, Wis., 4 
$60,000,000 submarine contract already has 
been let, but, under present conditions, 
these under-sea vessels must be built in 
sections so that they can be shipped for 
duty to coastal ports. With the St. Law- 
rence seaway, however, all types of oceal- 
going vessels, except battleships, battle 
cruisers and aircraft carriers, could be built 
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at Lake ports and transported into the 
Atlantic under their own power. 

Development of a shipbuilding industry 
on the Great Lakes is advocated as a 
sound defense and economy program. Sea- 
way advocates point out that the Great 
Lakes region is more readily available to 
raw materials than present coastal ports, 
where shipbuilding now is concentrated. 
Iron from Minnesota is shipped to Pitts- 
burgh steel mills largely by water, and the 
fnished product could be sent to Great 
Lakes shipways by the same cheap method, 
thereby saving transportation costs as well 
as providing more safety from attack from 
abroad. 

Seaway supporters argue further that a 
St. Lawrence channel to the sea would 
strengthen Atlantic defenses by permitting 
fuel oil, precious to the Navy, to be car- 
tied by Lake boats from Chicago pipe- 
lines. These oil shipments thus could re- 
ceive inland protection for the greater part 
of the haul, instead of now having to go 
along the coast from New Orleans or Texas 
ports, where they might become subject 
to attack from possible enemies. 

The St. Lawrence project, moreover, 
has long been championed by Midwestern 
groups, who seek a cheap outlet to the sea 
for shipments of grain and _ industrial 
products. The current defense program 
serves primarily to add one more argu- 
ment to their contention that the seaway 
would stimulate the industrial develop- 
ment of the entire region. 

The defense program is viewed by op- 
ponents of St. Lawrence development as 
ascreen behind which advocates hope to 
push their proposal to completion. Oppo- 
nents of the seaway and power project 
fall into four general categories—railroads, 
private utility companies, seaports and in- 
land shipping centers, and present Great 
Lakes carriers. 

Railroads have opposed the seaway prin- 
cipally on the ground that the nation al- 
ready has an excess of transportation ca- 
pacity and that to add the seaway would 
merely complicate existing problems. Pri- 
vate utilities have objected to further ex- 
pansion of public power production and 
insist that additional generating capacity 
can be obtained more cheaply and quickly 
by enlarging private plants. The regional 
fight against the St. Lawrence project has 
been led by New York, Albany, Buffalo, 
Montreal and New Orleans. 

New York and Montreal fear that the 
seaway threatens their importance and 
existence as ocean ports and that its con- 
struction would disrupt present economic 

ces without any compensating fea- 
ture. Albany and Buffalo fear that the 
traffic would be diverted from New York’s 

Present inland waterways through the St, 
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Lawrence to Montreal; and New Orleans 
and other Gulf ports argue that they would 
lose to the St. Lawrence waterway traffic 
that now operates along the Mississippi 
river. 

Great Lakes carriers have opposed the 
project principally as a result of fear that 
their present business would be jeopar- 
dized by competition from ocean-going 
steamers. 

Few of these interests see in the defense 
program much more than an excuse to re- 
vive a controversy which they thought was 
settled in 1934, when the Senate rejected 
the first St. Lawrence treaty. The New 
York State Chamber of Commerce urges 


that no action be taken until the defense 
value of the pregram is established beyond 
all reasonable doubt. Others have argued 
that, because the seaway will require from 
four to seven years to build, the defense 
emergency will have passed before it is 
completed. 

The time argument was countered by 
President Roosevelt when he pointed out 
that four years also is required to build a 
battleship, but that no one urges that the 
battleship building program be curtailed. 
Thus prospects are that supporters of the 
St. Lawrence seaway have added a power- 
ful argumentative weapon to their arsenal 
in the defense program. 
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To Answer Clients’ Defense Questions 


Use this convenient way to follow the latest legal rulings 


These weekly reports help 
you follow the law. 


With the defense program in full swing most businessmen operate 
with their attorneys close at hand to advise them on the multitude of 


Administrative Interpretations new laws which affect their business. Expert legal advice is needed by 


—Digests of rulings and regulations 
of Federal bureaus, departments and 
agencies, including for example: 


Board of Tax Appeals 

Internal Revenue Bureau 

Public Contracts Division 

Wage and Hour Division 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
National Labor Relations Board 
Administrator of Export Control 


New Court Decisions 


—Digests of decisions of lower Federal 
and higher State Courts interpreting 
new laws, or applying old principles of 
law to new conditions on such sub- 
jects, among numerous others, as: 


Federal Procedure 
Insurance 

Labor 

Motor Vehicle 

Negotiable Instruments 
Public Utilities 

Taxation 

Trade Regulation 
Workmen’s Compensation 


A Complete Supreme Court Service 
Reporting Each Week: 


—Full text of all opinions, mailed the 
same day they are handed down 


—Summary of orders of the Court, 
showing cases granted and denied cer- 
tiorari 


—Journal of the Court, indicating 
action in every case 


—List of all cases filed during the pre- 
vious week 


—Summary of cases docketed, show- 
ing issues involved, decision of Court 
below, contentions of petitioner. 


Text of new Federal laws of a general 
nature, mailed within a space of hours 
after enactment. 





The Bureau of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the United States Law 
Week for the next three months pu >lish- 
ing a complete Supreme Court service, 
Administrative Interpretations, and New 
Court Decisions. My check for $6.50 is 
enclosed. 


all businessmen who must understand such laws as the Public Con. 
tracts Act, Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1940, National La- 
bor Relations Act, the amortization provisions of the Revenue Act, 
Army and Navy Procurement Acts, etc. 

To further complicate the situation, rulings and regulations are 
being issued at an increasingly rapid rate by the President, Treasury 
Department, Administrator of Export Control, Comptroller General, 
Internal Revenue Bureau, Board of Tax Appeals, Attorney General 
and Securities Exchange Commission, to mention only a few sources. 
For example, such subjects as “liability for performance of contracts”, 
“government control of vessels”, “excess profits on contracts”, “ex- 
ports”, and “labor requirements”, “priorities”, are continually the 
subject of rulings. 

And the Federal Courts are issuing opinions every day on such 
matters as “conflict of laws”, “labor unions”, “capital stock and ex- 
cess profits taxes”, “security regulation”, “corporate reorganization”, 
and “declaratory judgments”; while State Courts are passing on “lia- 
bility insurance”, “unemployment compensation”, “mortgage finane- 
ing”, “state and U. S. taxes”, and “unfair competitive practices”. 

To keep informed of all legal developments each week is a prob- 
lem for every attorney. Yet lawyers must be ready to answer any 
question presented to them by their business clients. To assist the 
legal profession in keeping informed on developments in the law with 
the least expenditure of time and effort, the United States Law Week 
provides an unique service. 

For fifty cents a week you can put the United States Law Week 
to use in your office for the next three months. Simply detach and 


mail this coupon. 
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Business activity in November appears to have exceeded most of the current 
estimates. Federal Reserve Board index is now calculated to have risen above 
130, against 128 in October. Advance was very general, including not only in- 
dustrial production but railway traffic, electric power and retail trade. 





Some analysts are estimating as high as 135 (seasonally adjusted) for the 

December FRB index, setting a new all-time high which will probably hold till at 
least the second quarter of 1941, when new plants, now under construction for 
defense output, will begin to come into operation. For the longer term, rising 
defense outlays guarantee a continued though doubtless ill-balanced expansion. 
Recent official estimates place these expenditures at $35,000,000,000 over the 
next five years, with the peak of annual spending--$9,000,000,000--in 1942. 

» This probably would mean that the peak business period would be somewhere in 

m 1942-3. Hence there is reasonable prospect of two years of rising business--on 

Pee assumption of continued war, but without active American participation. 
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Trend toward restriction and governmental control of foreign trade con- 
tinues in new export license requirements for a considerable number of iron and 
% Steel products. So long as danger threatens from abroad, trade policies will be 
' shaped with the objectives of strengthening defense and weakening enemy forces. 
This involves at least an indirect control over production. 








An armaments economy is by necessity a planned or managed system--an out- 
right military economy still more so. A foretaste of this is seen in the new 
crop of "plans" that are springing up in all directions. These come from both 
public and private sources, are addressed to varying objectives: to avert infla- 

» tion, to speed up production, to hold down defense costs, to extend governmental 
| authority over industry or to achieve industrial "self-regulation." 








i Four different groups in the Federal Government are engaged in this plan- 

' ning--one in Department of Agriculture, one in Federal Reserve Board, an inter- 
' departmental group heading up in the State Department, and finally the Defense 

- Commission. Some of the programs are devoted to some particular theory of Gov- 
' ernment control--"production budgets" and "quotas," or monetary “management." 
"Defense Commission is concerned with problems of industrial supplies, allocation 
'and price control. It has catalogued existing means of price regulation, in- 

' cluding tariff revisions through trade agreements, the authority to accumulate 

_ reserve stocks, and emergency powers provided in o1d World War legislation. Pos- 
-sibility of asking Congress for-new direct price-fixing powers is contemplated. 











7 Chairman Eccles of the FRB has offered a 13-point program to encourage pri- 
» vate initiative, reduce surplus banking funds which tend to produce inflation, 
"raise interest rates to enable Government to sell bonds to insurance companies 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


and savings banks, and so check short-term Treasury financing at banks. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau's latest financing plans may point in this direction, but Loan 
Chief Jesse Jones holds out for continued "cheap money.” 





Several groups representing private industry are offering programs-—-notably 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, National Association of Manufacturers 
and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. These organizations stress problems of “excess 
manufacturing capacity" and unemployment following the war emergency, interna- 
tional trade relations, public debt control, industrial “self-regulation® to 4 
control prices, revision of antitrust laws to permit enforceable trade agreements © 











in industry, revision of Wage-Hour and Labor Relations Acts to hold down produc- = 


tion costs in defense. 


We are again entering a period of record-smashing Feminiscent of “the good 
old days" of 1923-26-29: new all-time highs in industrial output and electric 
power production, 10-year records in building and retail distribution, even a 
4%-year record in bond financing. In the first week of peceaige Sauk Bee obo 
of new bonds was offered in the New York market, largest since April 10, 1936-- 
and over 40 per cent of it. for "new money." New financing is being speeded up 
to get ahead of possible congressional action abrogating tax-exempt feature of 
Government bonds, which may lead to a decline in high-grade bond prices. 











Some benefits for American business can be foreseen in recent $110,000,000 
credit to Argentina and improving relations with Mexico, highlighted by Vice 
President-elect Wallace's visit. The Argentine loan for currency stabilization 


and exchange needs is recognized as merely a stop-gap which will temporarily fa- Z 


cilitate collections on goods sold to Argentine importers. It is generally con= * 
Sidered that lasting returns come only from such foreign loans and investments as a 
are used in such a way as to produce exportable goods wherewith to pay the debt 
service or dividends. .. . Stable government and governmental policies in Mex- 
ico are important because of that country's large resources, its employment of 
U. S. capital, and its geographic position between this country and the Canal 
Zone. Mr. Wallace's visit puts U. S. support behind the new Avila Camacho re- 
gime, which is undertaking guarantees to agriculture and industry that have re- 
vived the flow of capital into Mexico. The Mexican agricultural situation has S 
been particularly bad, with declining food production, owing to collectivization ~ 
of farms, discouraging efficient management and the introduction of new acreage. 
Avila Camacho plans to split up big communal farms and distribute them among 
peasant owners individually. 











Latest developments in the St. Lawrence waterway-power project are a Fed- 
eral Power Commission report predicting a power shortage in 1942 which the Com- 
mission says, should be supplied in part by the St. Lawrence development, and : 
the statement by a Maritime Commission member that the project would "contribute = 
greatly" to defense needs by making possible construction of seagoing ships in 
the Great. Lakes region--sheltered from air attack....Some commentators are 
pointing out that the Power Commission's statement does not weigh exhaustively 
the potential alternative sources of power supply; that John W. Slacks, the 
Maritime Commission's financial expert, does not mention that the present de- 


fense program will be largely completed before the St. Lawrence waterway could 
be ready. 
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4 out of 5 
Minneapolis Families 


The Minneapolis Star Journal 
goes into more than 4 out of 
5 Minneapolis homes every 
weekday evening; to more 


than 240,000 Northwest fam- 
ilies. 





culation a gall 
pushes the 


olis Sunda 


Folks in Minneapolis 
and Minnesota 


think the Minneapolis Star 
Journal, daily and Sunday, is 
tops. That's why more and 
more of them are reading it. 
They'll show the same enthusi- 
asm for your advertising in 
the Minneapolis Star Journal. 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL 
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TAPPING SAVINGS FOR DEFENSE 


How the Administration Plans to Make Idle Funds Pay for Rearmament 


Discussion of reviving 
World War loan drives. 
Raising of the debt limit 


The Administration has made far-reach- 
ing decisions regarding methods for financ- 
ing the defense program. These decisions 
are: 

1. That the policy shall be, so far as 
practicable, to tap the of the 
American people in obtaining funds. 

2. That future 
and Government-guaranteed 
shall be subject to all income, excess prof- 
its, estate, inheritance or gift taxes im- 
posed by the Federal Government, and to 
war profits taxes in case this country en- 
ters the war and such a tax is levied. 

To be able to carry out these decisions, 
the Administration will ask Congress early 
in the next session to permit the Treasury 
to make all Government security issues 
fully taxable by the Government. Removal 
of the $10,000-a-year limit per purchaser 
on sales of “baby bonds” may be sought. 

Congress also will be asked to grant the 
Treasury full freedom in selling securities 
for defense purposes. It is now obliged to 


savings 
issues of Government 


securities 


sell securities, to raise money for defense, 
with a maturity date not in excess of five 
years. 

Coupled with the proposals will be a 
request for a further increase in the debt 
limit, now $49,000,000,000, sufficient to 


cover defense appropriations. Expecta- 
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tion is that Congress will raise the debt 
limit to $65,000,000,000 or $75,000,000,000. 

Meanwhile, a new idea with regard to 
the debt limit has made its appearance in 


Administration discussions. This is that 
it should be abolished altogether. The 


argument advanced is this: 

Congress now has two fiscal controls; 
namely, its power to tax and its power to 
vote or to refrain from voting appropria- 
tions. The debt limit is a “fake” or de- 
lusive control, since it will have to be 
raised anyway if the other two are not 
exercised. Therefore, if the debt limit 
repealed, might devote 
more attention to the other two controls. 

If Congress passes the legislation that 
the Administration desires, this is what the 
Treasury plans to do: 

1. Launch a new defense loan cam- 
paign similar to the “Liberty Bond” drives 
of the World War. Wage earners would be 
able to buy quarter stamps, and paste 
them in a book, thereby lending Uncle 
Sam sums of $5 and more. This will mean 
renewed efforts to sell “baby bonds.” The 
form of the bonds may be changed so that 
they will carry interest coupons. “Baby 
bonds” now are sold at a discount and ma- 
ture in 10 years. Savings stamps may be 
sold again, as during the World War. 

2. Offer long-term bonds, say with a ma- 
turity 30 years distant, to tap funds of in- 
banks, and 
other institutions that draw in from the 
public vast amounts of savings. A 30-year 
bond would be much more attractive to 
an insurance company than to a bank. 

Secretary Morgenthau feels that a con- 
tribution to “national unity” will result if 
future Government securities are made 
fully taxable by the Government. It would 
mean, he said, that the Government was 
creating no new “slacker money.” Draftees, 
moreover, could not complain that the 
Government was giving wealthy taxpayers 
a chance to escape contributing to na- 
tional defense. 


were Congress 


surance companies, savings 


Important effects of the Administra- 
tion’s financing decisions: 
1. By 


would be 


tapping savings, the Treasury 

doing more borrowing from 
sources outside banks. It would be hold- 
ing back, so far as possible, the creation 
of new bank deposits, which has gone 
hand in hand with borrowing from banks. 
Bank deposits have reached all-time highs, 
and have caused official concern over pos- 
sible inflationary consequences. 





“BABY BOND” BUYERS 
$10,000 limit removed? 


2. Interest rates would tend to rise as 
money was sought from the public, and to 
some extent as new Government securi- 
ties were made fully taxable. Rates on 
Government and other high-grade securi- 
ties have dropped to all-time lows. The 
Treasury and Federal Reserve are willing 
to see them raised moderately, although it 
would cost the Government more money 
to borrow, but Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce and Federal Loan Administra- 
tor, wants to keep them low. 

3. Municipalities, which have opposed 
legislation permitting reciprocal taxation 
by Federal, state and local governments of 
their future security issues, would be “put 
on the spot” if the Federal Government 
took the first step by taxing fully its own 
issues. 

The Treasury, since it now has power 
to make short-term notes fully taxable, is 
confining its December financing to $500; 
000,000 of five-year notes, which are made 
subject to all taxes. It lacks authority to 
apply the fully taxable feature to “baby 
bonds” and other bonds. Incidentally, the 
notes, the first fully taxable securities to 
be sold by the Government, found as ready 
a market as previous tax-exempt issues. 
They carry the extremely low rate of 
three-fourths of 1 per cent, which might 
have been one-sixteenth lower if they had 
been tax-exempt. 
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Chairman Land of 
Maritime Board 
Wins With Suavity 


Back in the days of rough football at 
the turn of the century, when “guards 
back” and “tandem plays” were the chief 
stock in trade, the Army and Navy in- 
dulged in a particularly deadly battle in 
the autumn of 1900. At the end of the 
game, the score was Navy 11, Army 7, 
and the hero was a slight, dogged back who 
had scored the winning touchdown with 
only a minute to play. His name was 
“Jery” Land. 

Since that day 40 years ago, Rear Ad- 
miral Emory Scott Land has been over- 
coming obstacles for the Navy every week 
of his life—as an assistant naval construc- 
tor soon after his graduation from An- 
napolis in 1902; as assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics; as chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; and 
now, indirectly, as chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, a position he has held 
since early 1938, when he succeeded Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy. 

More than five years ago, in a public 
statement, Admiral Land called the mer- 
chant marine “a backlog of national de- 
fense.” Today, as chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, he finds that his state- 
ment was true, and that he is the man 
responsible for strengthening that back- 





—Harris & Ewing 
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A cask of tobacco as 
fragrant & mellow as old wine 
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1) HERE'S THE SECRET OF 
BRIGGS’ CONDITIONING KEG 


Copyright, 1940, by P. Lorillard Co, 


Here’s a keg of good cheer .. . to 
delight the eye of your “pipe man” 
and please his palate. 





Briggs is a blend of blue ribbon to- 
baccos, aged extra long in oaken casks 
to remove every bit of bite. 


In the top of each 1-lb. keg of Briggs 
Tobacco is a patented disc of Aztec 
Moistening Clay. A few drops of water 
Long slumber in the wood turns all on this disc, every other week, keeps 
Briggs Tobacco as fresh and fine and full 


this natural golden goodness into a 
6 g of flavor as the minute it was packed! 


mellow-mildness that’s as fragrant as 
a fruit cake... as flavorful as old wine. 

Even the keg itself is a gracious gift 
—a permanent assurance of freshness. 


1 lb. of this fine tobacco in its charm- 
ing Conditioning Keg, is well within 
your budget... and what a gift! 


BRIGCS 


CASK GJ MELLOWED...EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 


Give him a barrel of Briggs. A full 
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ote, 





Also 
available 
in the 
popular 
15¢ tin 








The up-to-the-minute gift... 


Advertisement 





Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


for last minute shoppers 


BLACK LABEL 


12 years old 
86.8 proof 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


RED LABEL 
8 years old 
86.8 proof 


NNIE WALKER 


JOH 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y., Sole Importer 
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log. In the last few weeks, moreover, de. 
mands upon the Admiral and his comnis. 
sion have been doubled, with the British 
asking for hundreds of American ships to 
make up for losses sustained in the war, 

From midshipman to rear admiral, trim. 
rigged, blue-eyed “Jerry” Land has tackled 
his problems with energy and with a sense 
of humor—and with a suavity that has 
won results. Typical of his ability at per. 
suasion is an incident that occurred soon 
after he took up duties at the Maritime 
Commission. Approaching the entrance to 
his office at the Commerce Building one 
day, he encountered a CIO picket with a 
banner lambasting the Commission as the 
enemy of Labor. Admiral Land introduced 
himself, fell in step with the picket, and 
finally asked him up to his office for a talk. 
The picket knocked off and went home, 

Admiral Land, a cousin of Col. Charles 
Lindbergh, was born 61 years ago at 
Canon City, Colo. After receiving a B. §, 
and an M. A. from the University of Wy- 
oming, he entered the Naval Academy in 
1898. There, “Jerry” Land’s small, wiry 
figure was seen with the crew and track 
teams, as well as on the gridiron, all four 
years. In his class yearbook he was de- 
scribed this way: “Started right in the be- 
ginning, and the rest was easy. Naturally 
of a timid, bashful disposition, he over- 
came it by strenuous effort. Has discoy- 
ered that the best way to get what you 
want is to ask for it. Is not afraid of the 
good things of life.” 

Finishing his schooling at the Mass 
chusetts Institute of Technology, with an 
M. S. degree in 1907, Lieutenant Land in- 
mediately began to specialize in naval con- 
struction, a field in which he is now a 
world authority. 

During the World War, the future ad- 
miral served as a member of the staff of 
Admiral Sims, and was awarded the Navy 
Cross for distinguished service in the de- 
signing and construction of submarines 
and “for work in the war zone.” In 1919, 
as Captain Land, he served with the Al 
lied Naval Armistice Commission, and 4 
year later was an assistant naval attache 
in London. 

Admiral Land has been more than a ni 
val constructor, however. As a civil aif 
pilot (he qualified for his license in 196 
at the age of 47) and as a naval aviation 
observer, he has many accomplishments 
to his credit in the field of aeronautics. la 
1928, on leave of absence from the Navy, 
he became vice president and treasurer ol 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for Promo 
tion of Aeronautics. 

Up to a few years ago, when he wast! 
playing golf at the exclusive Burning Tre 
Club on week-ends, he acted as refer 
at major football games. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, if you and your wife file a 
joint income tax return, offset the capital 
Josses of one against the capital gains of 
the other. The Supreme Court has ruled 
that the limitation on capital loss deduc- 
tions applies to the aggregate income on a 
joint return. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT secure a court order to 
prevent the National Labor Relations 
Board from subpoenaing your company’s 
or union’s records at a Board hearing. A 
federal district court has ruled that it is 
not within the province of the courts to 
decide whether the documents sought are 
material or relevant to the Board’s pur- 
pose. 


* * * 


YOU CAN still export iron ore, pig iron, 
ferro alloys, semi-finished and finished steel 
products, but you must now obtain a spe- 
cial license for each such transaction from 
the State Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you and your wife file a 
joint income tax return, deduct as much as 
15 per cent of your joint aggregate net 
income for charitable purposes. This prac- 
tice has been upheld by the Supreme 


Court. 
* * + 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay fed- 
eral estate taxes on amounts received by 
you as heir under the Social Security Act. 
The Treasury Department has so ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without violating the 
Wagner Labor Act, give your employes a 
Wage increase and reduce their hours of 
work a few days after your company has 
tefused the same demands when made by 
a labor union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a corporation, be re- 
quired to pay federal income taxes on cash 
received as disability payments on insur- 
ance policies on your officers. Such income 
isexempt from federal income taxes under 


a decision by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, in attempting to recover 
damages suffered through the purchase of 
securities sold in violation of the Securities 
Act, bring action against a third party who 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The purpose of these 
News-Lines is to call attention to 
these important matters. The Unit- 
ed States News, on written request, 
will refer interested businessmen to 
sources of this basic material. 











has the assets of the original seller. The 
Supreme Court has allowed such a suit 
and ruled that such action may be brought 
in the federal courts. 


* & 
YOU CANNOT, as a corporation, claim 
for federal tax purposes a dividend credit 
on sums paid to preferred stockholders un- 
der a reorganization plan whereby stock- 
holders got new stock and cash. This is 
the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
* * # 

YOU CANNOT, as a 


trade association, or with 


member of a 
other whole- 
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RICHEST MARKETS 


ot law fork Ma auy 


SYRACUSE, home of Solvay Process, biggest producer 

* and seller of soda ash in the U. S., Will & Baumer 
Candle Co., L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Easy Washer, Nettleton Shoes. Onondaga Pottery. 





SYRACUSE, home of the New York State Fair, @ 
| + $5,000,000 investment attracting 250,000 visitors 


| yearly 


. . home, too, of Syracuse University with 


6,000 students, faculty members and families com- 
prising a $5,000,000 market of their own. 


SYRACUSE, with a general retail area serving 560,000 
* persons in a 38-mile radius and a jobbing area serv- 
ing 650,000 in a 50-mile radius. 


| SIZE, LOCATION, BUYING POWER make SYRACUSE 
the ideal test market, a market into which millions of 
dollars in extra defense projects is now pouring. 


REACH THIS RICH, RESPONSIVE MARKET 


| DAILY and SUNDAY 


thru 


THE POST-STANDARD 


Kelly-Smith Co., Representatives 

















The man at the top 


Working on the sixty story summit 
of a man-made mountain of steel is a 
job that requires a high degree of crafts- 
manship and skill. A bridgeman who 
handles the topping-out of a great steel 
structure has back of him years of 
experience that make him a master of 


his trade. And like a true master he 
takes personal pride in every job. 
There are hundreds of such men in 
the Bethlehem organization. They are 
ably directed and are backed by 
Bethlehem’s steel-making facilities 
—a combination that is hard to beat. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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The United States News 
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Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 


year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 
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sale distributors or dealers, enter into any 
price-fixing policy or discriminate against 
certain classes of dealers without risking 
action by the Federal Trade Commission, 
That agency has ordered West Coast 
liquor dealers to stop price-fixing and dis. 
crimination. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT legally maintain a pric. 
ing policy which favors customers in one 
city against all other customers. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has ordered a man- 
ufacturer of glucose syrup to stop charging 
higher prices to candy manufacturers out- 
side of Chicago than to Chicago manufae- 
turers. 


* + 


YOU,CANNOT be compelled under the 
Wage and Hour Law to pay employes for 
time spent in riding from a work site even 
though che trip may be made in a con- 
pany truck. The Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion is advising employers that payment 
is not necessary so long as the employes 
have a true option of riding the company 
truck or some other reasonably satisfac- 
tory transportation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT secure a court review 
of a decision by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board except on written records of 
the case certified by the NLRB. The 
Supreme Court has held that “narrative” 
records cannot be considered by the courts 
in reviewing Labor Board cases. 


” * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a coal distributor, 
avoid the effective marketing rules and 
regulations under the Bituminous Coal 
Act by shifting in name from designation 
as a distributor to that as a sales agent 
without bona fide assumption of custom- 
ary sales agency functions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a nonresident manu- 
facturer, be compelled, in Massachusetts 
at least, to obtain permits to sell your 
product in that State. The Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court has held that such 
a law is unconstitutional because it does 
not also require permits of resident manu- 
facturers. 


* + 


YOU CAN sue for treble damages under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act any company 
that monopolizes sites and controls inter- 
state trade. The Supreme Court has up 
held the right of a billposting company to 
bring such a suit on allegations of a con 
spiracy to drive it out of business. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Campaign Contributions 

Sir:—The Hatch Act is good in prin- 
ciple, but I don’t know that it is practical 
to have it strictly enforced. 

In regard to the provision prohibiting 
campaign contributions in excess of $5,000 
for any one contributor, the question of 
campaign contributions is not so much a 
proposition of the amount given as the 
motive and intent governing such giving. 
4 $5,000 contribution from one man would 
not be as large a contribution as a $5 con- 
tribution from another, relatively speak- 
ing. 

The trouble, of course, is that where 
enormous contributions are made to the 
campaign fund of a political party, the 
donor as a rule expects to be “paid off” in 
some manner. I am opposed to all such 
contributions, whether they be in the sum 
of $5, $5,000, or $50,000, but see no good 
to be accomplished by having any fixed 
limit. 

Gessner T. McCorvey 

Chairman, State Democratic Executive 

Committee 


Mobile, Ala. 
* * 


Relief and Right to Vote 

Sir:—Recently there appeared in your 
columns (U.S.N., Nov. 22) a letter under 
the heading “On the Right to Vote,” 
wherein the writer said: “No one should 
be permitted to vote while on relief.” To 
me this suggestion seems both unconstitu- 
tional and un-American. 

A large majority of the people on relief 
consider themselves extremely unfortunate 
in that they have to accept relief—they 



















BUSINESS 
BETTER 


THAN USUAL in Cincinnati 


Manufacturing employment in Cincin- 
nati rose more than 15% . depart- 
ment Store sales rose 8.9% . . . 5,233 
MORE new passenger cars were sold 
during the first ten months of 1940 as 
compared with the same period of 1939. 


The Times-Star is geared 
to help you cash in on 
this increased activity. 


* 

















“<a read by a greater proportion of Cincinnati families than any 
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100 years ago, in 1840, the Cincinnati Times-Star was 
founded by Cincinnatians and eagerly bought and read by a 
sizable proportion of Cincinnati families, 


100 years later, in 1940, the Times-Star, still owned and 
operated by Cincinnatians, is just as eagerly bought and 


other daily. 


Through the ups and downs of more than a century, the 
Times-Star has gained and maintained the confidence of 
readers and advertisers until today IT IS CINCINNATI’S 
LARGEST DAILY, both in CIRCULATION and VOLUME 
OF ADVERTISING. aoe 


The fact that the Times-Star carries MORE General Adver- 
tising than any other morning, evening or Sunday paper 
in the entire United States (outside of New York City, 
Chicago and Philadelphia) is evidence that the Times-Star 
capably serves the best interests of Cincinnatians, as well as 
the best interests of those with a selling job to do in this 
rich, $300,000,000 Trading Area, 
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The Newspaper Advertising Picture in Cincinnati 





ommeneinie 


A Ross Federal Survey covering Star,” as compared with only 
a thorough cross-section of ALL 25.2% for the other evening 
Cincinnati families in each of paper, 17.6% for the Sunday 
Greater Cincinnati’s 58 residen- paper and 8.1% for the morning 
tial districts reveals an amaz- paper. (Complete report of this 


ng advertising opportunity. data is available upon request.) 


Asked “In what ONE Cincinnati CONCLUSION: Your newspaper 
newspaper do you pay the most advertising in Cincinnati gets 
attention to advertising?” . . . the GREATEST possible “Read- 
49.1% of the total families who er Attention” (as well as the 
expressed a definite preference greatest daily circulation) when 
for ONE paper said “Times- it appears in the Times-Star! 
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HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


NEW YORK: Martin L. Marsh, CHICAGO: Kellogg M. Patterson, 
60 East Forty-second Street. 333 North Michigan Avenue. 
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Golden 
Wedding 





Golden Wedding 
is All Whiskey— 
Four Years or 
More Old. 





NE FINE WHISKEY would 

warm any man’s heart 

at yuletide. What a rich gift 

then is Golden Wedding—five 

superb whiskies—each prized 

for a rare quality—all ‘‘wed- 
ded”’ skillfully into one! 

A Blend of Straight Whis- 
kies—90 Proof, Bourbon or 
Rye. The straight whiskies in 
Golden Wedding are 4 years 
or more old. 


“HAS HAD NO PEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS” 


Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 


"The Yous and Nays” 

















would be more than glad to leave the re- 
lief rolls for steady employment in private 
industry. Should we then, on top of this, 
increase their grievance by taking away 
from them their constitutional and Amer- 
ican right as citizens to cast their vote? 
No! It would be a much better idea to 
suggest that all parties put forth their 
best efforts in behalf of the people who, 
through unfortunate circumstances, find 
themselves on relief. 

Chicago, IIl. Eruinc O. GrrMEsTAD 


* * * 


A National Sales Tax? 


Sir:—Congress should levy sufficient 
taxes to pay all the bills during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1941. The national 
debt should not be further increased at 
this time, as it may be necessary to make 
huge loans to finance a war. 

Further taxation of business will retard 
recovery and will not produce the needed 
revenue. I suggest a sales tax because it is 
probably the only tax that would raise 
sufficient revenue to balance the budget 
without retarding business recovery. A 
system of direct taxation, instead of indi- 
rect taxation, will make the people tax- 
conscious and they, in turn, will demand 
reductions in governmental expenditures. 
It should not be overlooked that taxes, re- 
gardless of who pays them in the first in- 
stance, are quite generally passed along to 
the ultimate consumers. 

Yakima, Wash. Epwarp V. Lockuart 


* * * 


The Question of Inflation 

Sir:—In your issue of Nov. 15 you have 
an article on inflation which is very in- 
teresting and instructive and should be 
read by all who are anxious to get out from 
under the debacle of 1929. (“A National 
Debt of $65,000,000,000: Can It Be Sus- 
tained Without Inflation?”) 

A ray of hope beamed on us in 1937, but 
raising the reserves in the banks knocked 
out our props and we are now having to do 
it all over. The greatest enemy to this 
country is the one who is not willing to let 
the middle class have a chance to improve 
their condition. The small business people 
are at the mercy of those who are yelling 
because they have to pay taxes and yet are 
making more money under the New Deal 
than during previous years. 

We want enough inflation to allow our 
property (that is, all that we have saved 
so far) to rise in value until we can finish 
paying our debts at the time of the Wall 
Street debacle in 1929, saying nothing 
about the. 1939 sell-out. 

B. F. Murpny 
Clay, W. Va. 
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‘HUGE DEFENSE | 


ORDERS FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 


HILADELPHIA’s many 
and diverse industries are 
richly sharing in the National 
Defense program. Cramp’s 
Shipyard has a $112,758,480 
contract for six cruisers ... 
The Baldwin group of com- 
panies has $52,389,097 in or- 
ders for tanks, guns and artil- 
lery ... Autocar Company 
has awards for trucks total- 
ing $19,384,745 ... New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. has more 
than 9,500 employees at work 
on contracts worth half a bil- 
lion. . . RCA will build radio 
receivers for the Defense Com- 
mission at estimated cost of 
$2,422,822 Philco Corp. 
will make radio receivers and 
artillery ammunition com- 
ponents worth $2,769,600... 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company now employs 
7,000 workers and has $90, 
000,000 in orders . . . Bendix 
Aviation Corporation has be- 
gun operations in the former 
Atwater Kent plant recently 
purchased. 


: 2? ® 


Have you considered your Phila- 
delphia advertising lately? Among 
daily newspapers in Philadelphia, 
only The INQUIRER shows a cir- 
culation gain since the price in- 
crease from 2c to 3c a copy... The 
Sunday Inquirer city and subur- 
ban circulation alone is greater 
than the TOTAL circulation of any 
other Philadelphia newspaper. The 
INQUIRER leads in retail, national, 
classified and TOTAL advertising 
. . . advertising gains for the first 
10 months exceed 1,260,000 lines. 


x *&* * 


* Daily circulation now exceeds 
400,000; 


* Sunday circulation now exceeds 
1,000,000. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


Nguirer 


112 YEARS A PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTION 
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How To Avoid A Gridiron Dinner 


By Our Own Escape Artist 


Twice a year two or three hundred reluctant public 
figures are torn from home and business, buttoned into 
boiled shirts, and forced to attend the Gridiron Club dinner. 
For 50 years the victims have racked their brains for a plan 
to escape the razzing at the hands of the Brahmins of the 
Press. This year one succeeded. Here’s how. 


Scene: The wheelhouse of the U. 8. 8. Tuskislooser. A gen- 
tleman wearing civilian clothes and a long cigarette holder is 
chatting with the helmsman, an admiral or something. 


FDR:—Aren’t we going pretty fast? How can I inspect 
anything? 

Gos:—If we were going any slower, sir, we’d be going back- 
ward, 

FDR:—That’s still pretty fast, considering this vessel is a 
part of the national defense 
program. 

Gos:—Shall I put her about, 
sir? 

FDR:—About what? 

Gos:—Speaking of 
“about,” what about the 
Gridiron dinner? 

FDR:—I’m afraid we are 
not going to miss it, with this 
breeze shoving us along. If 
we do miss it, I won’t miss the 


dinner, if you get what I mean. OSS. 1 






FDR:—Wallace—Wallace? Oh, I know whom you mean 
I'll bet that boy will never do a Garner on me, after what I 
did for him. By sending him to Mexico I not only made him 
the first Vice President-elect to get his picture in the papers, 
but I rescued him from the Gridiron dinner, too. 

Gos:—Don’t you think I might speed her up a bit, sir? 

FDR:—No, indeed. I don’t have to be back in Washington 
until the 18th to write my veto of the Walter-Logan Bill. 

Gos:—We can’t hang around much longer, sir, because the 
food is running low. The galley reports it has only some 
Argentine corned beef and Canadian canned peaches left—oh, 
gosh! And all that terrapin waiting up there in Washington! 

FDR:—Well, maybe we can catch a fish—no, that’s out. I 
tried to catch a Fish on November 5. I don’t want to think 
about fish, either sail, saw, bone or Hamilton. 

Gos:—Terrapin ain’t fish. . . . 

FDR:—I'll tell you another 
reason I've simply got to duck 
that dinner. 

Gos:—Duck? I love duck. 
too. 

FDR:—It runs up the laun- 
dry bill so. A boiled shirt, a 
white tie. A white vest. Man 
alive, that runs into money 
and my wife is always com- 
plaining about the house bills. 

Gos.—Speaking of House 
‘bills, what about that Walter- 





Gos:—No, sir; yes, sir. 

FDR:—Although it’s too 
bad in a way not to hear 
Wendell Willkie. I understand 


he is going to make a speech. N ao ie 





USWisloosER P o Qo Logan Bill? Don’t you think 
o © oO (o= I ought to speed this jalopy 


up so you could get to work 
on it, and then maybe I could 


- — . t > ae 

: cialis ee run around to the Gridiron 
Gos:—I’m pretty good at SS SS SSS and explain to them that you 

imitating him, sir. 7 SS _ 


FDR:—So is he, I under- 
stand. No-o, I guess it’s more 
sortsmanlike not to appear and take the spotlight off the 
poor guy when he finally does get to Washington. You see 
the gridirony of it all—every time Willkie wants to get any- 
where, the Champ is there ahead of him. Let’s be generous to 
aman in defeat. Slow her down, bos’n. 

Gos:—It’s slower than you think. 

FDR:—Besides, one always eats too much terrapin at those 
Gridiron dinners. It gives me indigestion. 

Gos:—And those skits I read about in the newspapers! I 
a think they would give you mental indigestion on top 

it. 

FDR:—As a matter of fact, they always give me a laugh, ten 
weeks later. Last April, for instance, the Gridiron skits were 
all about no third term—and who's laughing now? 

Gos:—Don’t tell me, sir. Do let me guess! I'll bet it’s 
Wallace. 


DECEMBER 20, 1940 


are detained by important 
business? Maybe they will 
have thirteen at a table and 
would want somebody to fill in, or fill up. 

FDR:—*'o-0, I don’t think so. Besides, that might em- 
barrass Willkie, too. He might feel hurt that we didn’t stop off 
at Florida and give him a ride up to Washington on his way 
to the dinner, instead of making him go by train now that 
Roy Howard isn’t lending out his yacht any more. 

Gos:—Listen, boss, I’ve got to speed this ship up a little 
bit; we’re going past Fortress Monroe again, only backward this 
time, and I know those boys haven’t powder enough for another 
21-gun salute. 

FDR:—Okay, shove her up a notch. What time is it? Seven 
o'clock? I guess they are sitting down to dinner up in Wash- 
ington. We could never make it now, could we? Well, it is too 
bad in a way. I regret missing the Gridiron dinner. It’s always 
so crowded, though, and everybody knows how I dislike crowds. 
I'll take the wheel. You bring up the hash. 
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Mashingion Mmsperi§ 


Liberalizing Age Pensions . . . Profit Guarantees 
For Arms Plants? . . . Jesse Jones as New Dealer 


Leon Henderson, of the Defense 
Commission, is suggesting a plan 
through which the Federal Govern- 
ment would guarantee a 3 per cent 
return on capital invested to create 
plant—such as machine-tool and 
shipbuilding—vitally needed for de- 
fense. Guarantee would be for the 
life of the plant and could help over- 
come the business fear that new plant 
will become a post-defense white ele- 
phant. 


& & ® 


Reserve Board Chairman Eccles now 
finds himself classed as a conservative 
by his one-time New Deal cronies. 
Reason is that Mr. Eccles believes 
controls over money and credit can 
serve as boom and inflation controls 
—an orthodox view. 


2x 2 ® 


Jesse Jones, on the other hand, finds 
that he now is in the camp of the New 
Dealers as an advocate of lower in- 
terest rates and abundant money. 


x * * 


There are big leaks in the British 
blockade through sale of American 
products to Japan, Russia and Latin- 
American nations that then find ways 
to act as middlemen for the Germans. 


x * * 


Attitude toward Japan of this coun- 
try’s foreign policy guiders is frigid 
and not at all influenced by the 
softer words coming out of Tokyo. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt deliberately 
slowed up in his moves on aid to 
Britain in order to let the country 
catch up with him. He would like to 
feel something of a push from the 
public in taking next steps that may 
have to be taken. 


x * * 


View of fellow Defense Commission- 
ers is that William Knudsen is a 
wizard on specific production prob- 
lems in industry, but is not a wizard 
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on problems that involve a mixture 
of politics and over-all planning. 


x k * 


Feeling in some Administration quar- 
ters is that Britain made a mistake 
in flatly turning down the proposal 
to permit U.S. feeding of conquered 
countries, without offering a counter- 
proposal that would have posed a 
problem for Germany and let her 
take the blame. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt again is thinking 
of Social Security Law changes that 
will give more liberal pensions to per- 
sons now above 65 years of age, with 
receipt of those pensions subject to a 
very liberal “means” test. 


x k * 


President’s first concern in consider- 
ing Defense Commission changes is 
to make sure that any shift of power 
to industrialists running the defense 
show will not permit those industrial- 
ists to win the election by altering 
New Deal labor, farm and social se- 
curity policies. 


x kk 


Jesse Jones continues to emphasize 
caution in making loans for defense 
and is not showing enthusiasm for 
some ideas to develop synthetic ma- 
terials that greatly interest the De- 
fense Commission. 


x * * 


Strong inner New Deal opinion is 
that, if Donald Nelson does not get 
the key defense job, it will be due to 
industry opposition. Mr. Nelson, al- 
though himself associated with big 
business, is credited with a moderate 
New Deal viewpoint. 


x & @ 


Some high Government officials are 
becoming increasingly annoyed by 
announcements and actions of the of- 
fice of coordinator of defense housing. 
There is questioning of the ability of 
any Official to assure communities 





that Government housing effort wil] 
be limited to a particular number of 
units. 


“x 2 2 


Farm Security Administration is con- 
fronted with a problem of finding new 
homes for farm families ordered of 
areas being condemned for new de. 
fense airports. 


x * * 


Word is going around Washington 
that U.S. production of airplanes ac. 
tually is less today than it was when 
President Roosevelt made his “50,000 
planes a year” speech last spring. The 
reason: The speedup which followed 
the President’s speech used up avail- 
able instruments and other essential 
accessories. Now it is the accessory 
makers, not airplane manufacturers, 
that are the bottleneck in production. 


ee &f 


Defense Commission officials are wor- 
ried over what they describe as the 
short-sightedness of employers in not 
instituting larger labor training pro- 
grams. Expected result is an uncon- 
trollable rise in wages when defense 
production hits its stride next summer. 


x * * 


Odds are growing that President 
Roosevelt will invoke full emergency 
powers to get results in defense if 
there is not an early speed-up. 


x * * 


Refusal of Germany to permit an 
American diplomat to travel through 
that country is due to reported Ger- 
man conclusions that this country i 
potentially as much of a war pa- 
ticipant as England. 


x * * 


Army is continuing to shy away from 
the idea of building air-raid shelters 
in this country for fear of frightening 
the public. Military opinion is thet 
any air raids made on this country it 
war would just be hit-and-run affaifs 
of no sustained importance. 
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Easy Starts are Important, sure — but you want lubrication after your engine 
warms up, too! Change now to famous “Double-Range” Mobiloil Arctic! 


ON’T WAIT till the mercury drops— give your 

car ‘‘Double-Range”’ protection now! Get the 
oil that flows fast for easy starts, yet won't thin 
down dangerously when your engine runs hot. 

Change to ‘‘Double-Range”’ Mobiloil Arctic! 

On icy-cold mornings, one touch and you start. 
MobiloilArctic sprintsthroughyourengine, guards 
against costly metal-to-metal contact. 

And after warm-up, Mcobiloil Arctic stays tough 


—continuing to give dependable lubrication. 
Get complete Winterproof service forgears,chas- 


sis, radiator, too! Stop at the Sign of the Flying 
Red Horse...today! 


RECOMMENDED: Mobiloil Arctic (SAE 20-20W) for 
normal winters. Mobiloil Arctic Special (SAE 
10-10W) for sub-zero winters. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 








mu GRACE LINE 


diashtite 7 WatEes 
TO THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile Grand Tour thru the 
Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 
Also 6, 12 and 19 day all expense Bermuda cruises. 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 58 day cruises to Peru and 
Chile, visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. 


Puerto | 
CABELLO™., e* CARACAS 
VALENCIA «© MARACAY 
LAKE VALENCIA 


@ Splendid American Flag Santa ships, built especially for 
tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining 
rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and roll 
back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, 
Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover 
‘ Squore, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
, Washington, D.C.; New Orleans; Chic- 
go; Saa Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 





